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‘‘IN ORDER . . . THAT THERE MAY BE NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT, WE 
PROCLAIM HERE AND NOW THAT OUR CONTINENTAL NATION IS ENTITLED 
TO HAVE ACCESS TO THE SEA—NOT ONLY THE NORTH SEA, BUT ALSO TO 
THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE ATLANTIC. CONSEQUENTLY WE SHALL 
ABSORB, ONE AFTER THE OTHER, ALL THE TERRITORIES ADJOINING 
PRUSSIA, AND SHALL ANNEX SUCCESSIVELY, DENMARK, HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, ETC., ETC.’’—Clausewitz, b. 1780, d. 1831. 


THE second anniversary of the second great world war has 
been reached. On September 1, 1939, the German Army, 
in pursuance of the old German policy of 
conquest, invaded Poland, as it has since 
invaded Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Russia. In each of the earlier inva- 
sions the German war leaders carried all before them by dint 
of military weight and speed. Now they are in the toils of 
the huge battle they have themselves provoked and in which 
they have met with formidable resistance. 

Two years ago we braced ourselves to meet the war so 
long foreseen, so ill prepared for ; a year ago, with the French 
in complete surrender, we began to measure the scale of 
our enemy’s strength and to realise what was required of us. 
This year, after fighting without allies against Germany for 
a year, the British Empire, growing in strength and confi- 
dence, is reinforced by a great Power, Russia. The respite 
given us by this accession to Germany’s enemies has enabled 
us to get our second wind, and whatever the outcome in the 
East we must never forget what we owe to the heroic Russian 
soldiers, whose defence of their land has meant safety for 
ours for over two months. As it is, our thoughts are con- 
stantly with the Russians in these days of their trial. But 
thoughts are not enough. We have done more than send 
sympathy. For ten weeks we have conducted the greatest 
air offensive in history directed against Germany and the 
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occupied countries. Besides this we are putting all possible 
armament resources at the command of our Russian Allies, 
who are using up war material at a prodigious rate. They will 
need all the help we can give them, for they are losing, besides 
weapons, what are far more precious, men and territory. 


ALL July and all August the vast battle for Eastern Europe 
raged. At the time of writing the third great German push 

is being made against the Ukraine, where the 
— Germans have reached the Dnieper and fighting 

is going on elsewhere, Smolensk is captured, 
and Leningrad is threatened. The objective now would 
appear to be a limited one compared with the original 
grandiose scheme for breaking up Russia and destroying her as 
a European State. During this offensive the Germans claimed 
prodigious victories, but they have overdone this. German 
press commentators have, on the other hand, been very frank 
about the military difficulties, and they describe the losses 
as well as the ruin of the country they see around them. 
These writers are a press corps regularly attached to the army ; 
they are in uniform and at the front ; several of them have 
been killed and their stories have great actuality. One thing 
may be noted, the Germans are quite pettish about the way 
the Russians go on fighting when they should “ according to 
the laws of war ”’ give in, and they are most indignant about 
the policy which devastates the countryside instead of leaving 
it to be looted by them. The Russians claim to have put 
two million Germans out of action and to have captured or 
destroyed 8,000 tanks. These figures are perfectly possible, 
for the slaughter has been prodigious on this front of 1,500 
miles, of which the depth also is great, so that there are 
battles inside battles, and it is impossible to know for weeks 
which body is encircled and which is encircling. All that can 
be said for certain is that the Germans have overrun a large 
area and that they besiege Odessa. What is a complete 
surprise to the invading army, as well as to the rest of the 
world, is to find that Russia has enough military equipment 
to stand the waste of material involved in such warfare. 
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TuE Russians are a fierce people. They are fighting fiercely. 
The tone of this nation is shown by the oath taken by the 
volunteers who form the guerilla bands acting 
through and behind the German lines. The 
man who takes up arms swears not to lay down his arms until 
the last enemy on the soil of his country is destroyed. The 
oath goes on : 


‘“T promise unreservedly to obey all orders of my 
commanders and strictly to observe military discipline. 
The destruction of our towns and villages, the death of 
our children, torture, violence and insult to my people I 
promise to avenge always, mercilessly and without pity. 
Blood shall be avenged by blood and death by death. 
I promise to help the Red Army in every way to destroy 
the rabid enemy, sparing no efforts nor life itself. I 
declare that I would sooner die in cruel battle with the 
enemy than to surrender myself and my family and my 
people to be slaves of a bloodthirsty Fascism. Should 
I, by weakness, cowardice, or evil design, violate this 
oath and betray the interests of my people, may I suffer 
a shameful death at the hands of my comrades.” 


A Guerilla Oath 


This is thoroughgoing, and what is more the Russians do 
what they say. They see the horrible atrocities committed 
by German troops ; they requite them in kind. The fighting 
in the east of Europe is wholly merciless and utterly san- 
guinary. For the first time, in this war, the Germans are 
having their own measure meted out to them. 


WE suspect that if we could look into the heart of the ordinary 
Prussian citizen we should find that it was chilled by the 
thought of the Russian campaign. The Prus- 
sian is afraid of the vast mass of Russia. From 
East Prussia he looks on to a plain flat, mys- 
terious and so huge that the horizon dipping out of sight 
shows the curve of the earth. Out of this vast plain, for cen- 
turies, has come ‘“‘ the enemy,” the Slav, the man who will 
destroy unless he be killed, held down, oppressed. Over and 
over again in war he has shown himself, this eastern enemy, a 
man to be dreaded. ‘‘ We used to be afraid when as children 
at night we looked out towards Russia,’’ said an East Prussian 
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to the writer. That fear is ingrained; now the Prussian 
feels it once more. The Berliner looks every night at the 

to the East and dreads what may come. The English Ajr 
Force may carefully choose targets to suit the dictates of 
“ economic warfare,’ but the Russian will BOMB. He wil 
be ruthless and indifferent to the suffering he inflicts. Hig 
Government is unhampered by the humanitarian theories of 
an un-warlike civilisation, for Russia has always been at war, 
and whether she destroys her own citizens by the million, 
as in the prodigious revolution she has lived through since 
1917, or defends her soil against attack, she has been reckless 
of life and suffering. In the Russian soldier the Prussian meets 
his match. It is nemesis—a nemesis the kindly English and 
the civilised French could never have brought against Ger. 
many. And it is nemesis, not only for the German regiments, 
but for the German State. The Communism of Stalin will 
destroy the communism of Hitler, and while the spoils change 
hands, the bloodshed will be appalling. The Germans 
believed in the wholesomeness of blood baths; they are 
witnessing the greatest blood-letting in history, and it has 
only just begun. 


THE understanding between Russia and Poland, both our 
Allies and both fighting against Germany, marks a turning 
i point in the war. That the Poles should have 
imped felt able to work in the common cause with 
oint : * e 

those who have so greatly injured them shows 

that they are guided by real statesmanship and a sense of 
ultimate values. The reward of their wisdom was imme- 
diate. Poles in Russia were at once released from the camps 
and prisons in which they had been incarcerated for nearly 
two years. A Polish army, numbering 200,000 men is already 
assembling in Russia under the command of the Polish 
General Wladyslaw Anders, a cavalry officer of distinction. 
A Polish military mission, headed by General Gzyszko- 
Bohusz arrived in Moscow during the first week in August. 
This mission has the responsibility of settling the details of 
the agreement already come to in outline between the Polish 
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and Russian Governments. The military help the Poles can 
give the Russians is not negligible, but the political help they 
can afford the whole Allied cause is incommensurable. Here 
is a nation of nearly 30,000,000 people among whom not one 
quisling has been found ; that is to say, that they are a race 
burning with the fire of patriotism. Once they agreed to work 
with the Russians, once the big jump was taken which made 
them the allies of their former oppressors, the benefit to their 
cause was inestimable. 

Speaking on the air to his fellow countrymen on July 31, 
General Sikorski said, “‘ I know that the hearts of all Poles 
scattered all over the world, beat faster when the news reached 
them of the conclusion of an honourable and dignified agree- 
ment with Russia,’ and he spoke the truth. Here at last was 
Poland’s chance. Up to now her heroic soldiers and airmen 
have fought in Western Europe. Now, at last, is the oppor- 
tunity for them to reach Poland. 


GENERAL SIKORSKI spoke of the far-reaching nature of the 
agreement come to. 


‘“‘ The present agreement only provisionally 

— regulates disputes which have mutually divided 
Agreement us for centuries. But it does not permit even 
of the suggestion that the 1939 frontiers of the 

Polish State could ever be in question. It does not allow 
of any idea that Poland has resigned anything. It 
restores normal conditions between the two States and 
recognises equal reciprocity of assistance. It permits us 
to form Polish military units from the Polish prisoners 
of war who hitherto have been languishing in Russia, 
and yearning for the fight for Poland; it accepts a 
representative of the Polish Commander in Chief in the 
Russian supreme command, thus giving us the pos- 
sibility of influencing the course of operations on a world 
scale. It restores to freedom all Polish citizens in re- 
straint for any pretext on Russian territory, and allows 
our representative in Moscow to come to the aid of the 
hundreds of thousands of exiles now suffering throughout 
the enormous expanses of Russia. In this regard we 
count on the effective aid of American Polonia. We shall 
occupy ourselves with the question of restoration of the 
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material damage caused by the war when conditions 
permit of this. 

‘“‘ There is no analogy whatever between the Present 
day and the 1914 war. To-day a mortal struggle is 
waged for the existence not merely of the Polish sae 
but of the nation itself. Hitler is consequentially 
ing out Mein Kampf. And in Mein Kampf there i isa 
plan for driving the Poles into Siberia. In the event of 
the defeat and partitioning of Russia, this plan will be 
carried out. For that matter Herr Greiser foretold as 
much a week or two ago, when he threatened that the 
Poles will disappear as a nation.’ 

“‘ And so, when the fire of war, continually fed by the 
sincerest and noblest of Polish blood, is continuing in 
our country, when Germany in her march eastward is 
mercilessly trampling down the neighbouring peoples, 
the Polish Government stands together with Russia, 
increasing the union of forces against Germany, in the 
struggle against the plague of invasions and conquests.” 

General Sikorski then referred to the German estimate of 
the length of time needed to conquer Russia. He spoke of 
the calculation of the German General Staff as having been 
“seventy days”’ for the ‘“ complete shattering of Russia.” 
This statement of what had been the German time-table is 
worth noting, for Polish information about Germany is good, 
and we may take it that 10 weeks was the date planned for. 


WE may assume that General Sikorski knew what he was 
talking about. Now 70 days from June 22, the day the 
f Russian campaign started, takes us t 
gaa August 31 which is pretty near at the time of 
writing, and the Germans are, so far, nowhere 

near their objective—the break-up of Russia. A comparison 
of the dates of Napoleon’s campaign with Hitler’s has some 
interest at this stage. Napoleon launched his attack o 
June 23. He travelled along much the same lines as the 
German armies ; he reached Smolensk in three weeks and took 
it, the Russians not having offered very serious resistance 
But he had already tired his men. Moscow was not reached 
until September 14. And, in the meantime, the French had 
to fight hard, and to fight on empty stomachs, for their sup 
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plies were cut off, when they came from Dantzig, by the 
British frigates, and the mortality among horses was so great 
that other supplies could not get up. Moscow was in flames 
when Napoleon’s army reached it, and it burned for six 
days. The Russian army had gone, all food was scarce, 
winter was near. We know the rest of the story. But in 
looking at Napoleon’s time-table we must not forget that the 
year 1812 was exceptional in its weather. The great cold 
did not strike until very late, October 26. In other ways the 
scene was differently set: the Poles fought for Napoleon, so 
did the Esthonians and the Lithuanians. When he fell back 
into Poland, he fell back on a country which was not un- 
friendly. The parallel of the two campaigns must not be 
pushed too far, but we may be allowed to remember that the 
Germans have, with all their swiftness, their organisation and 
the prodigious discipline of their huge armies, not yet done 
what Napoleon did with marching troops 129 years ago. 
Some day we shall know what was the supreme urge which 
drove the Germans to this fatal adventure which will certainly 
shorten the war, and make it more final and disastrous for 
them. 


A vERY useful time-table of the weather normally to be 
expected in the Russian areas where fighting is going on was 
given in the Manchester Guardian of Decem- 

— ber 12 by Brigadier General John Charteris : 
“Moscow normally has three inches of 
rain in August and two and a quarter in September. 
In Kieff there is two and a half inches of rain in August 
and one and three-quarters in September; in Odessa 
the figures are two inches for August and one inch for 

September. 

“ But the figures do not reflect accurately the effect 
on the ground. In low-lying country such as that in 
which the main fighting is now taking place the effect of 
rainfall is cumulative. Water drains off slowly and the 
ground becomes progressively heavier. Russian roads, 
moreover, are far less solidly constructed than those of 
other European countries, and will suffer severely from 
heavy traffic in rainy weather. 
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“In Central Russia snow is generally expected early 
in October, although it does not lie until mid-November, 
In Southern Russia snow does not come till the end of 
November, and does not lie longer than February or 
March. The total rainfall during the winter months jg 
relatively small—generally less than the September 
figures—but it falls in the form of snow, and one inch of 
rain represents twelve inches of snow.” 


This shows that the German campaign must be accom- 
plished and the roads made good—or rather made—before 
the end of September in mid-Russia, and the middle of Novem- 
ber in Southern Russia. So far the bad roads have caused 
great damage to German mechanised forces, and the petrol 
consumption has been more than was expected because 
vehicles nearly always have to go on second gear. We have 
said nothing of the ‘“‘ scorched earth” policy. It defeated 
Napoleon, who found the country cleared of everything but 
dead people and ruined houses. This is what a German 
reporter, who travelled over the whole front, is reported by 
the Zurich National Zeitung to have said of the condition of 
the land the Germans have occupied : 


“It is impossible to conceive of the extent of the 
destruction and desolation on this gigantic battlefield. 
Not a single town, village, or hamlet has been spared. 
Hundreds of thousands of human habitations have been 
razed to the ground, millions are homeless, living in the 
forests or among the ruins. Towns and villages, com- 
pletely burnt out, have only the chimneys rising from 
smouldering ruins to show where houses once stood. 

“The population had fled before the fury of war, 
taking with them everything they could move. The only 
living things there were animals who had escaped from 
the refugees and returned to the sites of their former 
homes. 

‘These scenes are repeated along the whole length 
of the front.” 


FRANCE has been sliding down the incline on which Marshal 
Pétain placed her fourteen months ago. Divided, starved, 
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robbed, with all her liberties and all her pride 
a gone, she sees the members of her Government 

vying with each other for German favours, 
The illusion that some of the men who seized power in France 
last year were honest, even if mistaken, is now gone. The 
French people for some months now have seen things as they 
are and have realised the trap into which they were led in 
June, 1940. Discontent has been rife for some time both in 
occupied and unoccupied France; men of character have 
refused to work at munitions for Germany ; others employed 
in clothing works and other such factories have reflected with 
horror that their labour was helping the German war effort 
and delaying the British victory, which they desire with all 
their hearts. ‘‘ The ice-cold hatred which the French have 
for the Germans is frightening to see,”’ said a neutral recently 
returned from France, where he had been for a year in both 
occupied and unoccupied territory. This hatred of the 
Germans has at last led the French people to question not 
only the capacity but the honesty of the Vichy men. From 
the depths of their own misery the peasants and workmen 
have looked at the complacent figure of Marshal Pétain, the 
sinister personality of Admiral Darlan and at the venal set 
of incompetents who surround them, and they are not pre- 
pared to support either them or their masters. The resulting 
crisis is before us. Vichy has, by a coup d'état, on August 12, 
abolished parties, save the Legion (the old Cagoule), who 
already have several murders to their credit. Further, Marshal 
Pétain has created a dictatorship with Admiral Darlan as 
dictator. He has abolished free speech and has doubled the 
powers of the police, who are now a veritable Gestapo. All 
ministers and high functionaries are to take an oath of alle- 
giance to him, personally, and, as the law can find no indict- 
ment against the prisoners of Riom, MM. Mandel, Blum, 
Reynaud, Guy La Chambre and General Gamelin, he will 
pronounce their sentence. This coup d’état was announced 
at the microphone by Marshal Pétain in terms which left no 
doubt as to the cause of this move into Fascism. It is dictated 
by fear, the fear of the people of France. In theonly verbatim 
account published—in France of August 14—this is clearly seen. 
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IF further proof were needed that Germany rules that portion 
of the French Empire which is under Vichy, the documents 
found after the reduction of Syria and pub. 
lished in France would give it. On August 2 
this paper published information from their 
Syrian correspondent to the effect that documents found in 
the archives of the Syrian High Commissioners showed that 
the Germans rule the colonies of Vichy. The following extracts 
are about Indo-China. 
The Bulletin of January 15, 1941, says: 


Vichy, Abdicates 
again 


“The reinforcements of personnel and material 
granted by the Italian and German Armistice Commis. 
sions have been or are being effected in regard to French 
West Africa. 

“Qn the other hand the German Commission main- 
tains its refusal to reinforce Indo-China either in personnel 
or material. New efforts are being made to get some 
attenuation of this decree.” 


The Bulletin of February 15, 1941, says (also covering 
Indo-China) : 

“The German Armistice Commission have made 

known its final decision to forbid all reinforcement of 


Indo-China by men or material coming either from 
Madagascar or France.”’ 


The aerial clauses read : 


“The German Armistice Commission refuse all rein- 
forcements of the defences of Indo-China. This refusal 
applies particularly to the project of transferring to this 
colony the American planes which are on board the Bearn 
and are at Martinique.” 


Thus it is plain that the Germans deliberately weakened 
the French Far-Eastern Colony for the benefit of their ally, 
Japan, which is now in possession of Indo-China. The object 
of this is not far to seek. A diversion on Russia’s eastern 
border would have a very good appearance for the Axis, 
though it might not affect the issue of the campaign, and a 
war in Siam (Thailand), which forced Australia to send her 
armies there instead of to North Africa, would weaken the 
British effort—or so they think. 


In 
to t 
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Tous, Petain and Co. have, in obedience to German 
orders, installed the Japanese in one of the oldest and 
wealthiest of French Colonies—Indo-China. 
This movement of occupation, which occurred at 
the end of July, was followed by a further 
Japanese thrust—towards Thailand (Siam). The British 
Empire and American Governments countered this new pro- 
ject of aggression by freezing Japanese credits, a movement 
of which the return blow—freezing British credits in Japan— 
will hit us much harder than our own stroke did the Japanese. 
The Dutch Government has decided to apply the system of 
licences to all trade between Japan and the Dutch East 
Indies, thus making a sort of blockade of Japanese trade. 
The Japanese response to this has been the rumour of offen- 
sives here, there and everywhere, and during the first fort- 
night in August Tokyo ran a violent anti-Siamese radio 
campaign on the lines made familiar since the days of Zsop’s 
Fables were written. ‘‘ Siam was a danger to Japan because 
she might afford passage to British troops,”’ and “ the fate 
of Syria might at any moment overtake Siam,” etc. The 
Siamese response to the threats implied in this radio attack 
was the statement that she would defend her territory against 
all comers, and the reply of the British Government was on 
August 4 to send a British naval squadron, including the 
fine battle cruiser Warspite (32,000 tons) to cruise in the Gulf 
of Siam. Further, 100,000 soldiers were despatched to the 
Thailand frontier. Of these men, the Associated Press Far 
Eastern Correspondent said that the British forces were made 
up of excellent soldiers, British, Australian and also some crack 
Indian regiments. 


The Far Eastern 
Crisis 


“ All are perfectly equipped, not only with heavy artil- 
lery and tanks, but with secret weapons designed for 
jungle warfare. A large contingent of airmen and 
planes is here and a further 10,000 Australian infantry- 
men are expected.” 


In this spirit we await events. The awakening of Australia 
to the new threat was immediate. The Australian Cabinet sat 
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for 12 hours on August 11, and Mr. Menzies proclaimed that 
the defence of Singapore was an Australian concern. 


THERE is a large section of the British Press which is full of 
delusions about the U.S.A. These delusions are particularly 
irritating to Americans, for they suppose that 
The U.S.A. their country is really a sort of overgrown 
— British Dominion, bound to do whatever j 
and Crab Meat , 1s 
convenient to us, whereas the fact is that the 
U.S.A. is a very foreign and often hostile country to Great 
Britain. We commend to people who hold views of this kind 
about Uncle Sam’s outlook, to read Mr. Denys Smith’s articles, 
He describes American opinion and action as they are seen 
by a very friendly and very acute observer. What he says 
was reinforced on August 22 by the special correspondent of 
The Times in Washington, who, in a long despatch, spoke 
very plainly about the present state of American opinion, 
and he laces his article with quotations from Mr. Walter 
Lippmann. The attitude of the citizens of America to the 
war is the joint theme of both writers. Of this opinion Mr. 
Lippmann says that an “‘ appallingly dangerous and demoraliz- 
ing and humiliating situation’’ has developed in Congress, 
and that this “‘ is shattering the influence of the United States 
throughout the world.”” The Times Washington correspondent 
warns us Clearly that ‘‘ the American people’”’ (not only 
Congress) “ are utterly unaware of the brute fact that they 
are at war.” It would appear, from the scenario of the 
Atlantic meeting, that Mr. Roosevelt himself is hardly alive 
to the situation of his country. And, the day after The Times 
despatch was published, we were told that the United States, 
faced with the Japanese menace in the Pacific, has replied by 
putting a further duty of 7} per cent. on Japanese canned 
crab meat. Somehow, seen from a distance, this does not 
seem an adequate reply. 


For some time Iran (formerly Persia) has been in the news 
as a source of anxiety to the Allied cause. The Germans have 
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so strong a hold on the rulers of that country 
Danger —_ that they are playing the old game of sending 
hundreds of “ tourists,’ dressed as civilians, 
but with a very military bearing, to take up key positions in 
the public services and the railways of Iran. Mr. Eden has 
warned the Iranians of the dangers they are incurring. The 
last time he did so Russia joined her protest to ours. But the 
reply, which came tardily, gave little promise of action ; it 
begged the question and denied the facts. Iran is only one 
of many countries where this German infiltration has occurred. 
The aims of these German travellers are well known and are 
always the same ; they design the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the country they visit, or its complete subjugation. 
Now it is not long since the coup d’ dat in Irak (Mesopotamia), 
next door to Iran, failed; not long since the German 
“tourist ” traffic was stopped in Syria by the advance of the 
Allied forces. These setbacks to German military plans 
necessitated on their part a new orientation, a wider sweep, 
if the threat to Egypt was to be seriously continued. The 
former line of German attack was designed to go through 
Syria and necessitated taking Cyprus, but we stopped that 
plan by fighting in Greece and Crete. The new German 
campaign takes a wider sweep and their attack on the 
Ukraine and capture of Russian Black Sea ports is part of 
this fresh effort. Should Odessa fall, a pistol would be 
pointed at the heart of Turkey; and had the Iranian 
intrigue succeeded, that country would also be threatened in 
the rear. 

But the growing military strength of the British Empire 
now enables us to deal with such a situation, and, as we go 
to press, news has come that Russo-British action is being 
taken to expel the dangerous German intriguers from Iran. 
Our forces have entered that country from the south, while 
Russia has invaded from the north. 


A DESPATCH appeared in The Times of August 13 from their 
Canberra correspondent. It stated, in decided terms, the 
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desire of Australians to have an Australian 
he Dereipions representative in the War Cabinet in London, 
Policy. “ Policy, they truly say, must be decided in 

London, but policy affects Australia, and they 
want to be sure that their interests and aims are represented 
before grave decisions are taken. In putting forward this 
plea, they do not attempt to speak for the other Dominions, 
though it is known that the New Zealanders share their view, 
That of Canada is different. Mr. Mackenzie King, who is 
now here, has told us that he is averse to any Canadian 
participation in Imperial Cabinet deliberations ; his eyes 
are fixed on Washington. And General Smuts has his 
own dream of a United States of Africa dominated bya 
Republic of South Africa, and only loosely linked, if at all, 
with the British Empire. He too looks to Washington, even 
though his country, at the moment, depends for its very 
existence on England. But there is no reason why the reluct- 
ance of Canada and South Africa to enter into closer relations 
with the Mother Country should prevent the Australians and 
New Zealanders from doing so. Their sentiments are thos 
of straightforward loyalty to the Imperial idea. They are 
“all in” with Britain; they want to see her victorious: 
they want to promote her victory to the utmost limit of their 
power and to share this with her. Besides this, the constitu. 
tion of an Imperial War Cabinet here would greatly help ow 
war effort. Mr. Menzies did not only assist his own country 
when he joined us, he gave us some of the vigour of his own 
splendid Australia. Mr. Churchill must not let his youthful 
Anti-Empire prejudices stand in the way of this new and 
hopeful development. 


But, it may be said, how can an Imperial War Cabinet be 
instituted if South Africa and Canada are reluctant to join! 
We suspect that the reluctance these countries 
may have shown is largely an echo of Mr. 
Churchill’s own reluctance and that Dominio 
unwillingness to be represented on such a body would dis 
appear before an invitation from the Prime Minister. 


The Imperial 
Crusade 


inister. 
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It is true that Canada and South Africa have another point of 
view from that of Australia and New Zealand. But they are 
poth in the war. The South African troops have distinguished 
themselves in action, and the Canadians are longing to have 
the chance of doing so. The war will create feelings of com- 
radeship between the various Empire troops, and many pre- 
judices will have a chance to disappear. We say “ have a 
chance’ because that is all it is at present. We do not know 
at all what is in the minds of the men who have gone fighting. 
An idea of doing right, of being patriotic, of being brave, 
dominates them all, but how about the hard core of anti- 
British feeling in the Africanders? More than half of them 
are of Boer parentage. How do they react to being brigaded 
with English regiments, or still more strangely with black 
regiments, as they were in Abyssinia ? They are fine men, 
well equipped and learning discipline. They have fought well. 
Will they have learned, from the arduous experiences they 
are now sharing with Englishmen, Australians and others, 
that they belong to a great community, one which is well 
worth preserving? Or will they, as did the Americans in 
1776, use the warlike skill they had learned at our side, to 
sever all connection with us? This is the old dream of the 
political Africander. Those who live will see what they will 
see, but statesmanship in the Mother Country will be the 
guiding factor as so often before. When there is weakness in 
the outposts of the Empire it nearly always comes from false 
policy or slack policy at home. 


DuRING the first fortnight in August Mr. Churchill spent a 
few days on the other side of the Atlantic. He took with him 
.. naval, military and air experts. He spent 
A Churchill’s three days in talk with President Roosevelt. 
rip - 3 
Whether any decisions for common action 
were come to is not known, but it seems improbable, for, 
on August 14 the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, broadcast 
a.statement which had been issued jointly by the Premier 
of Great Britain and the President of the United States of 
America. This consisted for the most part, of the declara- 
tions usual on the occasions when men have no mind to 
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take action, being composed of such phrases as “ freely 
expressed wishes of the people,” ‘‘ peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live,” etc. But this jg 
not all. There is a move towards internationalism and dis. 
armament, those twin humbugs which were responsible for 
our defenceless position in 1939. Why Mr. Churchill should 
have gone to America to compose a document which could 
have been equally well written for him in England by Profes. 
sors Gilbert Murray, or Joad or Mr. Rhys Jones it is difficult to 
see. He has not advanced his own war policy by this. Further, 
he has caused President Roosevelt to take up a clearer atti- 
tude than before of ‘“‘ no war for the United States.” That 
is what the “joint declaration’? means to the Americans, 
and the Isolationists in the States are jubilant. “‘ This fixes 
Roosevelt,’ they are saying. In spite of the efforts of Mr. 
Churchill’s advertisement agents plus the B.B.C. and the 
Press to boost the incident, the “joint declaration ’”’ was 
critically received. ‘“‘ You see,’’ said a working man, “ we 
are at war.” This simple statement sums up what people 
felt when they read or heard the rolling sentences of this 
document, which recalls President Wilson’s fourteen points 
only too clearly. It does not help our own war effort, and it 
removes America further away from us than before, while 
making the States a party to the future peace for which she 
will not have fought. The public anxiety aroused by the 
journey and its outcome was not allayed when it was known 
that Lord Beaverbrook had been left in Washington to con- 
tinue the arrangements for increasing American arms pro- 
duction. We venture to think that he is a bad choice for such 
work. He is a clever, active man of a type not uncommon 
in certain American business circles, but he is essentially not 
the man to represent Great Britain in Government purchases. 


It had been hoped by over sanguine people that this atro- 
ciously savage war would drive the blather and blarney 
out of our politicians’ minds. They would, it 
Back to the was thought, have something more important 
Husks 
to do than to make phrases and to dress up 
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old shams in new clothes. How little such people understood 
thegenus! The joint declaration of the two men who represent 
the two greatest countries in the world is an eight-pointed 
document which wallows in all the old turgid language. It 
ties us hand and foot in respects in which we ought not to be 
tied. For the first clause debars us from adding to our Empire, 
though it is clear that the only solution for many undeveloped 
native lands would be for us to take them over—the second 
and third points are expressions of the “ self-determination ”’ 
which tore Europe to pieces. The fourth is very mischievous. 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill pledge themselves to admit 


“all States, great or small, victor or vanquished of access, 
on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of 


the world which are needed for their common prosperity.”’ 
[Our italics. } 


This means that Germany can behave as badly as she likes : 
we are pledged to put her on her feet at the end of the war. 
The fifth and sixth express a pious hope that “ all nations ” 
may prosper and live without fear. The seventh yields an 
ambiguous sentence about traversing ‘“‘ the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance.”’ The eighth point must be quoted 
infull. It starts with the full flow of a pacifist creed. But it 
admits that Germany must be disarmed : 


‘“‘ EIGHTH, they believe all of the nations of the world, 
for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force. Since no future peace 
can be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments continue 
to be employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending the 
establishment of a wider and permanent system of general 
security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable 
measures which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the 
crushing burden of armament.”’ [Our italics.] 


As it is impossible to disarm an economically strong nation, 
it will be seen that points four and eight cancel each other out. 
Since the mountain in travail produced a mouse, has there 
been a smaller result of effort than this much talked of docu- 
ment ? 
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PEOPLE of some political experience realised on August 6, 
when Mr. Churchill allowed a review of the war to be given 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Attlee, that 
he was either seriously ill or out of England, 
and, as Mrs. Churchill seemed unperturbed, the latter was 
the likely fact. Then, immediately after, Lady Halifax 
came back from the United States leaving Lord Halifax in 
Washington, and it became evident that the Prime Minister was 
in American waters. A day later the German radio informed 
us that this was so and Mr. Gram Swing postponed his talk to 
England as he was not allowed to talk to the British public 
about so interesting a visit. By this time the foreign press 
was full of the story, and the way in which English news. 
papers stressed Mr. Roosevelt’s holiday, showed that every 
newspaper man in London was in the “ secret.’’ We shall 
perhaps be told some day why this interesting and significant 
journey was hidden from the people who are most interested 
in Mr. Churchill’s movements and actions. The reasons given 
for this concealment would throw some light upon the strange 
psychology of those who direct publicity. One good thing 
has emerged from the journey. Mr. Churchill’s absence from 
the House of Commons on August 6 and 7 has shown that he 
has colleagues who are fully equal to doing the Government 
work in Parliament if they are allowed to do so. This will, 
no doubt, be a great relief to the Prime Minister when he 
realises it. He will see that he can follow Mr. Lloyd George's 
excellent example during the last war and leave the House 
of Commons to his colleagues. Mr. Attlee, who gave the House 
the picture of the war to date did this admirably, and Mr. 
Eden, who wound up, made an excellent show in a very short 
speech. 


“ Secrecy ” 


Mr. ATTLEE struck the right note in his speech on August 6, 
for he was neither rhetorical nor too restrained. In a sur 
prisingly brief statement he covered the whole 
ground of the area of combat and he gave the 
House good reasons for a measure of hopeful- 
ness about the war where, as he said, it was difficult to “ pre- 


Mr. Attlee’s War 
Commentary 
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yent cheerfulness from breaking in.” But he begged his 
hearers to remember that “ our better situation is only com- 
parative ’’ and exists because we no longer stand alone. 
The ‘‘ enormous battle’”’ of Russia is now absorbing the 
German forces and energy and the “ splendid resistance ”’ 
of our ally to the invader is stirring the minds of our own 
countrymen. We are, said Mr. Attlee, “‘ doing our utmost”’ 
to help Russia and, if he was rather vague as to what that 
help was—save in respect to air attacks on Germany—no 
one will criticise him. He believed that these air attacks are 
having an effect upon the morale as well as on the communica- 
tions of the enemy. It was true that we had lost many of our 
aircraft, but we had destroyed yet more of the enemy’s, 
counting those we have brought down in the Middle East. 
In the Atlantic the battle continues. Last spring the Germans 
put a number of new U-boats into the water against us, but 
since June— 


‘ Owing to the heavy scale of our defence in Home Waters 
the enemy has needed to range further and further afield, 
so that the sea battle is now fought over an immense 


area, extending far into the Atlantic . . . and far south 
in the tropical seas of North Africa. In this battle we 
have, of course, suffered severe losses . . . but we can 


look back on the last two months with satisfaction . . . 
our convoys of vital supplies continue to arrive. From 
11th July to 28th July the enemy were unable to broad- 
cast a single claim to a successful attack by a U-boat.” 


At the end of July, however, the U-boats had a success 
It was not on the scale claimed, but they sank some ships. 
“We have not yet won the Battle of the Atlantic,”’ said Mr. 
Attlee, ‘‘ but we are holding our own.” And he told the House 
of the great amount of enemy shipping we had destroyed 
during July. Some 291,000 tons in the Atlantic and North 
Sea and 168,000 tons in the Mediterranean. The Navy must 
not only be praised for this remarkable result, but for its 
great contribution to the success of the Syrian campaign. 
During the five weeks that this lasted ‘‘ no sea-borne reinforce- 
ments and no effective supplies reached Syria,” and besides 
this the Fleet supported the land arm by bombardment. 
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Mr. ATTLEE also spoke of the help given us by the U.S.A, 
and touched on the fast developing Far Eastern crisis. Qp 
two important subjects he was silent. He saj 
Crust Renters nothing about dia aestbetien of wreapolal 
of any co-ordination of war effort. Mr. Churchill had spokeg 
on July 30 of these, but not happily ; the House had remainej 
dissatisfied, and when Mr. Attlee sat down some member 
returned to their thesis. Sir Archibald Southby was one of 
these. He begged the Prime Minister to consider that the 
critics were his best friends, and that he must not surround 
himself only with yes-men. The House was reminded that 
the debate on Greece in May and the later debate on Crete 
had “‘ by no means allayed the misgivings felt in the country,” 
He asked for more accurate and a better allowance of news, 
and he repeated his former criticisms ; they have never been 
answered. He pleaded also for some strategy to be shown, 
some ultimate conception of war aims, and he quoted Sir 
Edward Grigg as saying ‘“‘ the Army was a shot to be fired 
by the Navy at the enemy’s weakest point.” But, if the 
Army is:to be fired usefully there must be a strategic concep- 
tion of what we are trying todo. During the debate pacifism 
raised its oily head, but those who wish to let off the dear 
Germans and their kin and be friends were roundly answered 
in a noble speech made by Mr. Lawson, the Socialist member 
for Chester le Street. 

“T have no hatred for the Germans. I do not think 
that any British citizens have a hatred for them. Hatred 
is not in us, but in so far as my influence with my party 
goes, I will see to it that when this war is over . . . Wt 
shall keep ourselves in a position to see that this kind d 
thing is not repeated. . . . I also hope that we will keep 
our arms until we are sure that there will be no repetition 
of the sufferings of to-day.” 


Mr. Eden, who followed, warmly congratulated Mr. Lawsa 
on his speech, which had made a great impression. Tht 
Foreign Secretary pledged himself to Mr. Lawson in regard 
to military strength ; ‘‘ we cannot afford to take any risk i 
that respect.”” The old weakness appeared when he said tha 
“economically the position is different,’ and he intimat 
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that we must (apparently) once more support Germany 
economically. Before this war ends Mr. Eden will, it is to be 
hoped, realise that military and economic strength cannot in 
these days be kept in water-tight compartments. If Germany 


is allowed to remain industrially strong, then we are preparing 
fora Third World War. 


In this connection ministers would do well to read a very 
interesting letter recently published by the Daztly Telegraph. 
It was from Group-Captain M. G. Christie, 


The Mistakes = who was British Air Attaché in Berlin from 
ee 1927 to 1930. In this Captain Christie details 


what was said to him by Hitler before the 
latter came to power. The conversation took place at the 
Kaiserhof Hotel, Berlin. Speaking about the Versailles 
Treaty, Hitler said in no measured terms what he thought of 
the mistakes we made. 


“... you British bungled the Peace Treaty. After 
having disarmed Germany, you should have deprived 
her of her industrial areas, coalfields, etc., and sent the 
German people back to till the land and farm the agri- 
cultural plains of Prussia and Eastern Europe. Such a 
policy would have isolated Germany most effectively.” 


After quoting this saying, of which he made a note at the 
time, Captain Christie goes on : 


“ Hitler was right, for without the means of manu- 
facturing guns, tanks, U-boats, and aeroplanes, Germany 
would have been rendered harmless. Thus, while raging 
openly in simulated righteous wrath against the ‘ Diktat ’ 
of Versailles, Hitler in reality despised the sentimentality 
and lack of foresight shown by the Allied Powers—a 
common practice of many influential Germans in those 
days. 

“ But to me Hitler was preaching a principle which 
he is now putting into effect by stripping the occupied 
territories, particularly France and Poland, of their 
industrial capacity (machinery, metals, etc.). I hope 
that we live and learn ; but I am by no means sure that 
we do.” 


As our public men have entirely forgotten what happened 
as the result of our weakness in 1919, it is as well that they 
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should be reminded of what has occurred before they lay the 
foundations of a Third World War. 


THE air is full of voices, they speak in all languages and jp 
every accent. At all hours of the day or night we have only 
to turn a knob and there they are, arguing 
explaining, exhorting, threatening. The Ge. 
mans work harder than anyone else at this, but they have not 
the brains of the Russians who are past masters at knowi 

what to say and how to say it. Their propaganda to Germany 
is masterly, one can almost feel the Huns flinching under it, 
and the Russian wireless appeals to France hit the note every 
time, “ Allons, enfants de la Patrie,” they say, where is your 
old fierce spirit, up and at your enemies, “Je jour de gloin 
est arrivé.”’ They have accomplished one thing already in 
France; they have set Marshal Pétain trembling on his 
throne; only in Fascism with its police and spies can he 
find safety. We, in England, also have a propaganda service, 
or rather we have several. The British public is not allowed 
to hear about it, but anyone with a radio set can tune into 
some part of this, and, if he knows German, listen to what 
we say to the German people and the German Army. To do 
so will surprise him. He will have descriptions of military 
and naval events given which the English are not allowed t 
hear. He will hear the rasping, hate-filled arrogant voice 
of the tame Germans—many of them obviously Jews—who 
are employed by the B.B.C. He will hear news bulletin 
which are merely sustained polemics. Besides hate ani 
arrogance the broadcasts ingeminate vulgarity. On August, 
8 p.m. and on August 3, 4 p.m., the B.B.C. made an attack m 
Ribbentrop, accusing him—among other things—of being 
champagne pedlar and marrying into the champagne trate, 
matters which are neither discreditable to him nor interesting 
to anyone else. Besides such silliness and vulgarity there ar 
statements of “ facts” of very doubtful authenticity. Fo 
instance at I a.m. on August 10, it was stated that Hitle 
had asked Mussolini for ro Italian divisions (for Russia), 
and had said that if these were refused he would disallov 
the Italian claims to Savoy. Now this item of ‘“ news” # 
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exceedingly doubtful. And while it is bad enough that we 
should be vulgar and silly in our talks to Germany, it is much 
worse that we should not be strictly truthful. For when the 
time comes to talk about peace, it is important that our word 
should be believed. 


But the mild vulgarities and the tendencious news of the 
B.B.C. pale before our more recent effort which was described 
in The Times on July 21 in a special corre- 
spondent’s dispatch ‘from the German 
Frontier.” This is the whole message : 


The “Hess” 
Radio Station 


“Incalculable damage is being inflicted on Nazi 
prestige throughout the Reich by the so-called ‘ Hess- 
sender’ wireless station which broadcasts on a wave- 
length of 31-6 metres. The announcer calls ‘ Hier Gustav 
Siegfried ’ and the broadcasts start seven minutes before 
the hour, beginning at 18 hours and continuing each 
hour until 2 a.m. It repeats the same brief five-minute 
message all day, and makes the most revolting revela- 
tions about the immorality, the corruption, the treachery, 
the embezzlement, the inefficiency, the profiteering, and 
the food hoarding of prominent Nazis, whose names and 
addresses are given as well as the time and place of the 
incidents related. These are given sometimes only a few 
hours after they occurred, and even the highest party 
members are incriminated. 

“The broadcasts are neither anti-German nor pro- 
ally; they are anti-Nazi and anti-Bolshevist. The 
coarseness of the language eclipses everything which can be 
called ‘ Billingsgate’ ; but millions of Germans listen in 
and learn not only of the putridity of the whole Hitlerite 
system but of the incapacity of the High Command to handle 
the eastern campaign efficiently.”’ [Our italics.] 


The Times, always so careful to be accurate about news, 
has for once been caught tripping here. The number of short- 
wave receiving sets in Germany is very limited. The set 
commonly used, the Volksempfanger cannot receive short 
waves. Where is this garbage—for garbage it is—put 
together? It is known that the B.B.C. has nothing to do 
with the “Hess” station. That body must be totally 
exonerated from such a nasty affair. 
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WHAT IS YOUR CONCLUSION ? 


Our brilliant contemporary France printed the following 


table of figures on August 21 :— 


Mussolini Stalin Hitler Roosevelt | Churchill 
YEAR OF BIRTH . . | 1883 1879 1889 1882 1873 
ACCESSION TO POWER , 1922 1924 1933 1933 1940 
POWER-YEARS . ; : 19 17 8 8 I 
AGE : ; ; ; 58 62 52 59 68 
3,882 3,882 3,882 3,882 3,882 


If you divide 3,882 by 2, you get the date of the present 
year 1941. Everyone must draw his own conclusion. But 
astrologers” to 


“ce 


the figures are curious and should set the 
work. 


WE regret that a misprint occurred in the Latin version of 


the Hound of Heaven printed in the August number. 


In line 2, the word aevum should have been cancelled, 


the correct line reading :— 


Illum dum annorum per templa, revertitur annus. 


The translator also asks for one amendment to be made :— 


Twelve lines from the end, after omnino, read 


Quis te, Me preter, amabit. 


THE THIRD YEAR 


I 


EIGHT weeks of tremendous fighting have been needed to 
bring the German armies in Russia the prospect—though not 
the certainty—of their first major strategic success. The 
important area they now threaten is in the Ukraine. Else- 
where along the vast Russian front they have won ground, 
destroyed Russian troops and equipment, and lost enormously 
both in men and material; only to find themselves faced 
after every effort by more ground and more Russians, trained, 
well armed, and full of fight. 

A month ago the German attack seemed most dangerous 
in the Leningrad sector and towards Moscow, while in the 
Ukraine their progress was least. In the Leningrad sector 
German forces were attacking in Estonia west of Lake Peipus 
and in a northerly direction from Pskov and Porkhov on 
Russian territory just east of Lake Peipus ; while from Finland 
a double threat was developing along the Karelian Isthmus 
and between Lakes Ladoga and Onega towards Petrozavodsk 
and Olonets. In the central sector the Germans were hurling 
massive formations with the utmost ferocity from Vitebsk, 
Orsha and Mogilev towards Smolensk and Moscow. But in 
these sectors five weeks of most strenuous effort have effected 
no decisive change. North of Leningrad the Finns have 
been held, and as casualties increase their losses—which a 
people numerically small and already weakened by the Russo- 
Finnish War can ill afford—disaffection with their German 
associates also grows. The Estonian coast and much of 
central Estonia are still firmly in Russian hands. East of 
Lake Peipus, the Germans have advanced a little to positions 
between Lake Ilmen (about 125 miles south of Leningrad) 
and the Valdai Hills; but though this advance gives them 
some strategic advantage, they are now in country perhaps 
even more difficult than before. In the centre, the Germans 
have captured the burnt out, desolate ruins of Smolensk ; 
but, mobile raiding units apart, they have as yet made no 
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further advance eastwards nor any impression on the strong 
Russian defences now prepared between Smolensk and 
Moscow. Such was the position at the time of writing. 

Our knowledge is still inadequate to account precisely 
for the unfavourable course of events in the Ukraine. A 
month ago the fiercest German onslaughts there were breaking 
against the rock-like resistance of the Russians around 
Novograd-Volhynsk, just east of the frontier and 150 miles 
west of Kiev ; while to the south Bessarabia was still mainly 
in Russian hands. But Bessarabia was apparently held too 
lightly—and perhaps by Russian troops insufficiently armed 
or of inferior quality ; full safeguards do not seem to have 
been taken against the strategic threat from the Dniester 
salient to the flank of the Russian defences farther north: 
and after a month in which the Germans were held west of 
Kiev at Novograd-Volhynsk, Zhitomir and Berdichev, a 
German break-through followed early in August. On 
August 9 the German High Command claimed to have 
destroyed the fabulous number of 25 Russian divisions; 
and on August 14 to have encircled Odessa, outflanked the 
Black Sea port of Nikolayev (east of Odessa), seized the 
important iron ore district of Krivoi Rog, and surrounded 
Marshal Budyonny’s forces to the west. The German claims 


about Odessa and Marshal Budyonny’s armies were denied |i 


by Moscow on August 14; and at the moment of writing 
it appears that the greater part of his forces have in fact 
succeeded in evading the German ring or in fighting their way 
through—though how bad a mauling they have received in 
the process it is impossible to say. What does, unfortunately, 
seem certain is that the Germans have advanced in the 
Southern Ukraine farther than anywhere else on Russian 
territory, and that they are now in a position to develop a 
major threat against the highly important industrial districts 
of the Lower Dnieper and the Don Basin. 

It is exceptionally difficult at this stage to forecast the 
direction of German strategy. One obvious choice is to 
strike at the bend in the Dnieper and the heavy industries 
which lie to the east between the Dnieper and the Don. The 
Dnieper, which flows south-east from Kiev for 250 miles, 
changes direction at Dniepropetrovsk, flows due south for 
50 miles, and then swings south-west for the remainder of its 
course, which brings it to the Black Sea near Kherson. The 
great iron deposits of Krivoi Rog, which have hitherto 
supplied some three-fifths of Russia’s ore, lie in the bend 
100 miles south-west of Dniepropetrovsk. Near Krivoi Rog 
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are the important manganese deposits of Nikopol. Kamen- 
skoye, 25 miles above Dniepropetrovsk, and Dniepropetrovsk 
itself are important iron and steel and engineering centres. 
Qn the southward stretch of the Dnieper are the world- 
famous hydro-electric plant at Dnieprostroi and the electro- 
chemical and electro-metallurgical works that depend on its 
wer. Other important centres of Russian heavy industry— 
including the great iron and steel smelting town of Stalin— 
lie 150 miles east of the Dnieper bend. Despite the great 
recent development of heavy industry beyond the Urals and 
the probability that the most important Russian armament 
works are sited there, far away from any threat from the 
west, if the German forces were able to capture or even cripple 
the heavy industries of the Southern Ukraine, there can be 
little doubt that Russia’s military strength would be badly 
—though not necessarily decisively—impaired. 
But the Ukraine offers the German forces only a pos- 
sibility and not a certainty. Apart from Russian reserves 
farther east, German success in this area depends largely on 
the state of Marshal Budyonny’s forces and on his ability to 
withdraw them across the Dnieper. If he can do this, the 
German task will not be easy. The Dnieper is very broad. 
It has few bridges, which the Russians will certainly destroy 
if real danger threatens. Along much of its course the left 
(or eastern) bank is high; in its lower reaches both banks 
are low-lying and marshy. A crossing strongly opposed by 
whatever Russian forces may be brought up for the purpose 
will be as difficult a military operation as the German armies 
have ever faced. 
The Ukraine is the most obvious strategic choice at 
present open to the German High Command. Others include 
attack against the flanks where the three Russian Commands 
jin ; a direct drive from Smolensk towards Moscow ; and a 
rnewed general assault along the whole front in an endeavour 
to probe with the maximum available weight until a place 
weak enough to break through can be found. To discuss 
these choices further would be pointless, especially since the 
Germans still hold the initiative and events will show soon 
ough what they have picked. 
Some general factors can be more profitably examined. 
Terrain has been most unfavourable to the Germans. It will 
main so in the north, but will improve somewhat in the 
entre and the south. On the other hand, as autumn and 
wnter draw on, the worsening weather will more than offset 
my improvement in the ground. As regards the air, the 
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Germans have not had full command over the front, ang 
there is no reason to think that they will suddenly gain it And 
In matériel, the quality and variety of Russian weapons ang | 
their enormous reserves have plainly surprised the Germans; i 
nor are there signs that these reserves are exhausted. Russia what 
organisation has hitherto been excellent, and has stood w 
admirably to the immense strains thrown upon it. By cop. 
trast, German organisation, though still superb, has given oy 
most unusual creaks and groans. Its difficulties seem ty 
have been due partly to under-estimate of the task befor 
it, and partly to the great success of the Russian “ scorched 
earth’ policy and the ceaseless attacks of Russian guerril 
forces upon German lines of communication. These difficul 
ties will increase as fresh advances lengthen the German 
lines to the rear; and in this as in other wars the Russian; 
are deliberately relying on space as a major weapon against 
their foes. 

In the vital matters of strategy and the High Command joain 
experience to date has brought no decisive conclusions, 
German strategy has not so far produced either novelty o 
inspiration; nor has the German Command shown monj p; 
than its usual high competence. Russian strategy has not more 
yet developed any active plans it may hold in reserve ; and were 
this fact itself testifies to sober judgment and great ability, Far J 
since premature counter-attacks, launched before the enemyf,ich ; 
has really exhausted his initial strength, are among the most ful 
dangerous manceuvres in the whole of warfare. As regards|igto) . 
generalship, both in the north and centre the Russian comand ¢} 
manders have shown great ability ; and only in the Ukraineligno-s 
do developments entitle one to wonder—though ignorance olf over 
detail still makes it impossible to judge—whether Marshal} yimit 
Budyonny is really big enough for a job very different from dong 
that of a cavalry general in the 1920's. Finally, as regard fiion 
morale, there is not the least sign that the Russian spitit}iprest: 
has broken or even flagged. Nor, it should be added, have the}ing 0; 
Germans failed to show high courage, often verging on fana|f Ka 
ticism. The Germans, who are still advancing, have had the}\req’s 
easier task in terms of morale ; and the world has yet to se tevelo 
how they will behave if and when events turn against them. fin ; 

No objective survey of the Russian war early in its thitl}yp j, 
month can produce conclusive signs of an early Germalff,; fF, 
victory. Sudden developments, especially in the UkrainéJamp), 
or unexpected breakdowns such as war too often brings, may} Str 
at any moment invalidate this conclusion. But at preset, R 
there is every reason to believe that Russian resistance wilh Tok 
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continue at least through the winter and into the spring. 
And while it holds it is certain that Germany must keep 

t armies locked up in the East; must go on pouring out 
;I vast energies there; and must surrender to the democracies 
what they most need—more time in which to strengthen 
still further their own forces. 


II 


While the tremendous Russian struggle continues, the 
developments of Japanese policy have advanced to a point 
from which the next step threatens to extend the war over 
the immense areas of the Far East. Japanese policy depends 
on her statesmen’s view of the advantages and strategic 

ssibilities which her position and the balance of forces in 
the Pacific and Eastern Asia offer. Her principal choices— 
which need not be mutually exclusive—are three: action 
and against Russia in the Far Eastern Area; fresh and more 
loms§ powerful pressure against China; and further advance 
Y towards the rich prizes of the South Seas. 
morg Potential economic gains are smallest in the north. Much 
} Noli more important are the strategic benefits that would accrue 
aldiwere Russia driven back from the Pacific. The Russian 
ility|far Eastern Area is enormous. Its mineral resources are 
remyirich and still largely unexplored. Near Vladivostok is a 
mos} useful deposit of coal with coking qualities. Saghalin (Kara- 
gards} futo) Island has coal and oil. Fish are abundant in the rivers 
com}and the seas, and fishing rights have caused quite grave and 
Tail}ing-standing disputes between the Japanese and Soviet 
ce diGovernments. But the population of the Area is small, 
ainimitive and scattered. Difficult mountainous country 
along the coast and bad communications hamper the exploita- 
gatdsttion of its minerals and the development of its vast primeval 
spititiforests. Japanese concessionaires already exploit the coal 
ve thelind oil of Saghalin and direct the salmon-canning industry 
fant}f Kamchatka. Japan is the main export market for the 
d the|irea’s fish. A harsh climate and immense problems of 
tO S@iievelopment make the Area unsuitable for Japanese colonisa- 
Mm. tion; and though some economic gain could no doubt be 
thitdinon in time, an effort—even if practicable—to capture the 
rmalir Eastern Area for economic reasons would be largely a 
raiiiamble in futures. 

, may} Strategically, the benefits would be greater. Japan 
reseiMiels Russian pressure by air, sea, andland. From Vladivostok 
€ Wi Tokyo is some 700 miles. The industrial centres of Kobe 
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and Osaka, and the main Japanese naval bases, lie somewhat 
nearer. The distances by air are thus much the same as from 
London to Berlin or Venice; and the large bomb-loads— 
especially of incendiary bombs—which big modern machine 
like Stirlings, Consolidated Liberators, or Boeing Fortresges 
(or the equivalent Russian types) could drop at these range 
would do much damage—and cause great alarm—in the 
thickly populated Japanese cities built largely of paper, wood 
and bamboo. By sea, Vladivostok, an important naval bag 
where many submarines are concentrated, is only 600 miles 
north of the Tsushima Straits—the narrow sea-passage 
between Japan Proper and Korea. The smaller Russian 
naval bases of Petropavlovsk (on the eastern coast of the Kam. 
chatkan Peninsula) and the Commander Islands (in the 
Bering Sea north-east of Petropavlovsk) outflank the 
Japanese naval base at Paramushiro (the most northerly 
of the Kurile Islands, which, like stepping stones, lie north 
east between Japan Proper and Kamchatka), and join hands 
with the American naval bases at Attu and Dutch Harbour 
(on the island of Unalaska) in the Aleutian chain. On land 


Manchuria has a frontier with Russian territory over a distance 
of 2,000 miles, the greater part of it demarcated by the Am 
River and its tributary, the Ussuri. Much of this frontier 
lies in the tremendous country of the great Chingan Rang 
of Western Manchuria and the smaller mountain rang 
nearer the coast, and is therefore militarily impassable. Bu 
elsewhere the terrain is suitable—or at least possible—f 
military operations; and along the whole frontier Ja 
therefore feels the heavy military pressure of the powerf 
Russian Far Eastern Army which is large, strong, arm 
with the most modern weapons, and organised so as to 
quite independent both of the other armies of the Soviet 
Union and of sources of military supplies west of the Urals. 
The strategic gains to Japan if it were possible to e 
Russia from the Far Eastern Area are thus obvious. No 
least among them would be the accession of strength for 
dealing with China which would follow if Japan won stra 
tegic freedom and could release the forces along the Russo 
Manchurian frontier. If greater pressure could bring reason: 
ably complete and final victory, Japan might be able at lo 
last to begin to organise and exploit China’s uncounted mil 
lions—unless, as is likely, the bottomless pit of sullen Chin 
resentment which Japan has opened up in the end engulf 
her. But at least victory would write Finis to the chapter 0 
four years of costly and unsuccessful war. 
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The third choice—expansion southwards—promises prizes 
perhaps ultimately richer—and certainly easier to gather— 
than even China itself. Malaya, Indo-China, and Thailand 
(Siam), the Netherlands East Indies, the Philippines and 
British Borneo, comprise between them an area of nearly 
1,500,000 square miles, while their peoples total some 
120,000,000. Such numbers are of the same order of 
magnitude as the ¢otal population of Africa, or North America, 
or Central and South America (including Mexico), or European 
Russia. The economic resources of this great region are 
abundant, varied and important. Among the raw materials 
of modern industry (and modern war), it produces nine- 
tenths of the world’s rubber, a quarter of the tin, and sub- 
stantial outputs of bauxite (the basis of aluminium) and oil. 
For Japan, which depends almost wholly on imports, the oil 
is especially vital. The foodstuffs produced include sugar, 
rice, copra (about 70 per cent. of the world total), and tea. 
Among many specialised products of greater or less value, 
perhaps the most important is cinchona, from the bark of 
which quinine is made, and of which go per cent. of the 
world’s output comes from Java. 

Great strategic strength supplements the economic wealth 
of the South Seas area. The occupier of Indo-China, Thailand 
and Malaya stands at the gates of Burma and India. The 
islands stretching like a great horseshoe from Sumatra 
through the Moluccas to the Philippines cut off entirely 
access to South-Eastern Asia by sea. They are stepping- 
stones to Australia and New Zealand farther south. Opera- 
tionally, they offer countless potential bases for submarines, 
surface craft and airplanes ; while their stormy, treacherous, 
and often little-known waters make attack from without 
hard and defence or sallies from within easy. 


Ill 


In the north, Japan’s possibilities of military action 
against the Russian Far Eastern Area are severely limited 
by the approaches and the terrain. A direct landing by sea 
is practically precluded by the mountains of the Sikhota 
Alin range, which occupy most of the Maritime Province and 
run longitudinally along the coast. In any case, harbours 
are few and communications almost non-existent. A frontal 
sea-borne attack against Vladivostok would have to over- 
come the powerful coastal and air defences against which— 
as Norway and Crete have shown—even naval vessels defended 
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by airplane carriers are at a grave disadvantage. As regards 
attack by land, the mountains of Inner and Outer Mongolia 
and the wide expanse of the Gobi Desert make difficult, and 
in most circumstances impossible, a large-scale offensive 
launched from Kalgan (north-west of Pekin) north-west 
along the ancient 700 mile caravan route which crosses the 
Russian border south of Lake Baikal. All that remains are 
the military possibilities of Manchuria, limited as these are 
by the mountainous terrain and the sparse communications, 

Japan has already tried her hand from eastern Manchuria 
at Changkufeng, near Vladivostok, and from the west, near 
the frontier of Manchuria and Outer Mongolia, at Nomonhan, 
near which the Chinese Eastern Railway enters Russian ter- 
ritory in Transbaikalia. Both attempts failed, Changkufeng 
in August, 1938, and Nomonhan in the summer of 1939. 
Japan might try again in these areas, or in one or more of the 
few others which may be militarily practicable. Attack from 
Hailar in North-Western Manchuria north-westwards to- 
wards Manchouli (on the Manchukuo-Russian frontier) and 
Chita on the Trans-Siberian railway; a drive north from 
Tsitsihar in central Manchuria up the valley of the Nonni 
River to the lesser Chingan Range and Blagoveshchensk on 
the Amur River ; advance north-eastwards from Harbin along 
the valley of the Sungari River, a tributary of the Amur; 
and attack eastwards from Harbin roughly along the line of 
the Ussuri River or against Vladivostok—these are the main 
possibilities. If local communications have been sufficiently 
developed, one or two subsidiary alternatives may exist; 
but Japan has in recent years clamped down too rigid a 
censorship for this to be known. In any case, a campaign in 
this whole Manchurian area would demand large forces, 
substantial supplies, and a great military effort made wholly 
without aid from the sea. Nor does past experience or the 
probable ratio of Russian and Japanese forces in this region 
give Japan any high promise of success. 

Japan’s second alternative—increased pressure on China— 
lies in the centre. Here, too, the prospects are poor. After 
four years of unsuccessful war, Japan has at least a million 
men still locked up in the vast area of China nominally under 
her control. But Japan’s hold over most of this area is 
tenuous, costly and uncertain. A million Japanese troops 
are not enough to ensure even the general maintenance of 
order. Guerrilla warfare is widespread, harassing and destruc- 
tive. The Chinese are staunch and determined in their 
resistance, and in the great territories that remain in their 
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hands Chinese economic and military power is growing. 
The situation is one which Japan can overcome only by 
fresh and effective military action. But this means that 
major strategic problems must be solved which spring from 
the immutable facts of Chinese geography, and upon which 
the success of all would-be conquerors of China depends. 
During four years of fighting against a China far weaker and 
less experienced in war than at present, Japan has failed to 
solve these problems. There are no signs that she is in a 
better position to solve them by direct action to-day. 


IV 


Japanese expansion in the South Seas is at bottom a naval 
problem. While hostile forces possess the necessary bases 
within sailing distance, Japan cannot acquire the territories 
she hankers after merely by sending out landing parties with 
naval escorts. If naval forces are given, the possibilities of 
Japanese action are determined on the one hand by distance, 
naval bases, and their approaches; and on the other hand 
by the reply which the powers threatened by Japan are able 
to make. 

At present, the critical naval bases are three: Singapore, 
one of the most strongly defended naval bases in the world, 
a veritable Gibraltar of the East ; Surabaya, the principal 
and strongly defended Dutch naval base in the East Indies, 
situated on the north-east coast of Java, goo miles south-east 
of Singapore ; and Amboyna, a secondary Dutch base on the 
most southerly of the complex island group of the Moluccas, 
1,100 miles east-by-north of Surabaya. Singapore commands 
the South China Sea and the south-eastern entrance of the 
Straits of Malacca. From Singapore to Sarawak (on the island 
of Borneo) is some 450 miles, to Brunei (in British North 
Borneo) some 800 miles, and to Manila and the American 
base of Cavite (on the island of Luzon in the Philippines) 
some 1,500 miles. Singapore and Surabaya together guard 
the narrow Sunda Straits which run between eastern Sumatra 
and western Java and are roughly equidistant from the two 
naval bases. Surabaya at its nearest point is only some 280 
miles south of the south coast of Borneo, and some 500 miles 
south-east of the Straits of Macassar, which run between 
eastern Borneo and the west coast of Celebes. To the east 
of Celebes lies the Molucca Sea and the Molucca Islands, 
including Amboyna. Amboyna guards the Molucca Straits 
and the Molucca Sea to the west, the Banda and Flores Seas 
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to the south-west and south, and the southern outlets of these 
seas between the island of Timor and New Guinea to Aus- 
tralia. Apart from the Philippines, which lie to the north 
somewhat out of easy sailing range, the three naval bases of 
Singapore, Surabaya and Amboyna thus guard the approaches 
from the north to the island and peninsula complex of the 
East Indies. Perhaps more important, they also command 
the sea-passages from this complex to the west and the 
south ; and although submarines and other lone wolves of 
the sea may be able to slip through, any large hostile forces 
would have to fight their way, or else make a detour eastwards 
towards the Central Pacific. 

From Japan Proper to Malaya and the East Indies is much 
too far for direct attack to be practicable. From Sasebo, 
the great southern Japanese naval base opposite Korea, to 
Manila is some 1,600 miles ; to Singapore some 2,850 miles; 
and to Batavia some 3,200 miles. The voyage from Yokosuka, 
the naval base near Tokyo, is in each case some 500 miles 
longer. Comparison with more familiar Atlantic or Mediter- 
ranean areas shows how great these distances are. Gibraltar, 
for example, is 2,200 miles from Port Said, or only a hundred 
miles farther than from Yokosuka to Manila. New York, 
3,650 miles across the Atlantic, actually lies nearer to Glasgow 
than does Yokosuka to Batavia. At such distances the major 
operations of naval warfare are obviously subject to checks 
and restraints of the most serious character. 

These simple geographical facts contain the strategic key 
to much of Japan’s recent policy. Japanese expansion to 
the south requires nearer bases than Japan Proper—or even 
Formosa—from which to operate ; and Indo-China provides 
precisely such bases. Japan took the first step towards 
controlling Indo-China in 1939, when she occupied the large 
island of Hainan with very slight French resistance and 
established a naval and air base there. Hainan Island lies 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Tongking ; commands Haiphong 
at the mouth of the Red River, the principal port of Northern 
Indo-China ; and is only some 800 miles from Manila. The 
next step followed on September 22, 1940, when Japan 
concluded with Vichy France an agreement which gave her 
three air bases in Tongking north of the Red River, and the 
right to maintain troops at these bases and at Haiphong. 
This agreement greatly improved Japan’s strategic position 
vis-a-vis the South Seas (and, incidentally, vis-a-vis China). 
Haiphong is 500 miles nearer Manila and 1,350 miles nearer 
Singapore than either Sasebo or Yokosuka. But though 
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better, this was not enough. Haiphong was still rather too 
far away (from Haiphong to Manila is about 1,100 miles, 
and to Singapore about 1,500 miles) ; and Japan’s control 
of Indo-China was too incomplete and insecure. The neces- 
sary third step was taken in July of this year, when Japan 
secured from Vichy France Camranh Bay and Saigon, the 
two remaining naval bases in Indo-China. Camranh is only 
some 800 miles from Manila, and Saigon only some 650 miles 
from Singapore ; while the distance from these bases to Brunei 
and Sarawak in Borneo is between 600 and 700 miles. By 
comparison with the Mediterranean, from Alexandria to 
Benghazi or from Suda Bay in Crete to Tripoli in Libya is 
about 600 miles; while from Gibraltar to Bizerta is about 
800 miles. Our own experience shows that at such distances 
major naval operations are not unduly restricted. 

The Japanese positions in Indo-China are not only quite 
conveniently near the rich islands of the South Seas. They 
have also outflanked Hong-Kong to their north. Hong-Kong 
lies some 1,600 miles north of Singapore. While Indo-China 
was in Allied—or even neutral—French hands, Hong-Kong, 
the northernmost British base in the Far East, was a valuable 
position from which defensive operations against a Japanese 
fleet making southwards were possible. Hong-Kong has, it 
is true, always been uncomfortably close to Formosa. Takao, 
the Japanese naval base in Southern Formosa, lies only some 
400 miles east of Hong-Kong. But while the route from Singa- 
pore to Hong-Kong through the South China Sea passed 
through waters, which, though flowing past the Japanese 
Paracel Islands (some 200 miles south-east of Hainan Island) 
and Spratley or Storm Island (which lies some 450 miles 
south-east of Saigon and goo miles north-east of Singapore, 
and which Japan annexed in March, 1939), were on the whole 
friendly, the threat from Formosa was relatively unimportant. 
Now, however, Hong-Kong has been isolated. The route 
from Singapore to Hong-Kong passes along practically its 
whole length within easy sailing (and bombing) distance of 
the Indo-China coast ; while the coastal aerodromes which 
Japan has secured in Indo-China provide bases both for 
attack and for defence against counter-offensive operations. 


V 


The remaining vital factor which restricts Japan’s expan- 
sion to the south and, indeed, largely determines her entire 
world position, is her naval position vis-a-vis the United 
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States, Britain and Russia. The naval situation in the Pacific 
is too complicated to be analysed shortly without the aid of 
a map. In brief, however, the fact that the United States 
has no strong and fortified naval base in the Philippines, or 
in the Central Pacific west of Pearl Harbour in Hawaij, 
exposes American possessions in this area (the Philippines 
Guam, Wake Island and Midway Island) to a Japanese threat; 
while the great distances involved (from Pearl Harbour to 
Tokyo is some 4,000 miles) prevent the United States from 
undertaking against Japan naval operations based on Pearl 
Harbour except under seriously adverse conditions. On the 
other hand, the Russian naval base at Petropavlovsk in 
Kamchatka and the American bases at Attu and Dutch 
Harbour in the Aleutian chain are near enough (Petro 
pavlovsk is some 1,650 miles from Tokyo; and Attu some 
650 miles from Petropavlovsk), if not to threaten Japan, at 
least to immobilise substantial Japanese naval forces. This 
is notably the case if Russia and the United States should be 
allies, and if in consequence the American Navy were able to 
use Petropavlovsk. 

Russia is believed to have comparatively small naval 
forces in the Far East ; and Japan, by a swift surprise attack, 
might therefore be able to capture Petropavlovsk and the 
neighbouring Commander Islands. A similar attack might 
even give her Attu and Dutch Harbour in the Aleutian chain 
if the United States were caught napping—though this is now 
practically out of the question. To mop up Guam and Wake 
and Midway Islands ought not to be difficult. Even the 
Philippines, where there are strong American and Filipino 
land forces but no major naval base, might be easy prey for 
Japan. Success in these directions would drive the United 
States back to Pearl Harbour, 4,000 miles away in the Pacific; 
while from Dutch Harbour Japan might even threaten 
Vancouver and Seattle 2,500 miles to the south-east. 

Nevertheless, from the Japanese standpoint this situation 
is still not satisfactory. The way to expansion in the South 
Seas is not yet clear. From Hong-Kong there is, of course, 
no danger. Hong-Kong, some 1,850 miles from Tokyo, is 
altogether too small a base to be a starting point for major 
naval operations. With Japan firmly installed in Indo-China, 
Hong-Kong is in any case too isolated ; so isolated, indeed, 
that its mere defence must now present the British garrison 
and the naval units there with most formidable problems. 
The real difficulty, which Japan has not yet overcome, is 
Singapore. 
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The focal importance of Singapore can scarcely be exag- 
erated. The strong British naval forces which are or can be 
concentrated there give the Dutch forces based on Surabaya 
and Amboyna the massive support they require in the event 
of major Japanese attack. Singapore is nearer to practically 
the entire island complex of the East Indies than any Japanese 
pase. In terms of distance, Japan from the Indo-Chinese 
bases or Formosa is at an advantage only in the case of the 
Philippines. While Britain holds Singapore, Japanese expan- 
sion throughout the East Indies is thus almost entirely blocked. 
But Singapore has much more than this local importance. 
In the present world situation, it enables the United States 
Pacific Fleet to undertake the tremendous 5,400-mile voyage 
from Pearl Harbour via Guam to the Philippines and, if 
necessary, the additional 1,500-mile passage from Manila to 
Singapore—a voyage whose total length the simplest manceu- 
vres would raise well above 7,000 miles—with the sure know- 
ledge that at the great British base the American ships. will 
fnd fuel, water, skilled and completely adequate repair 
facilities for the largest vessels, and (with the possible excep- 
tion of arms and munitions differently designed in the two 
navies) all other necessary supplies. Singapore thus gives 
the American Navy comparative freedom in the Central and 
Western Pacific—and correspondingly reinforces British naval 
strength in the Far Eastern waters. Finally, by blocking 
the passage of major Japanese naval units, Singapore safe- 
guards India, Africa and Suez to the west. 


VI 


Singapore has been too strongly fortified for naval attack 
to be easily practicable or successful. Though the ratio of 
naval forces is very different, its position in the East as regards 
invasion by sea is not unlike the position of Britain in the West. 
But whereas Britain can be attacked only by sea or by air, 
Singapore, at the southern tip of the long Malay Peninsula, 
is also exposed to attack by land. The approach is from 
Thailand. Singapore lies about 1,200 miles south of Bangkok, 
the capital of Thailand. A railway connects the two cities ; 
and there are roads of a sort—which are good from the frontier 
of British Malaya southwards. A Japanese landing by sea 
along the forested, largely undeveloped east coast of Malaya 
would be difficult. But transport by sea across the Gulf of 
Siam to one of the Thai coastal towns north of Malaya might 
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be practicable, and would simplify some of the problems of 
invasion. Even so, a Japanese campaign against Singapore 
would not be easy. Malaya is about 500 miles long from the 
Thai frontier to the Straits of Singapore ; much of the count 
is extremely difficult to fight in; and the reinforcements of 
men and the most modern equipment which have lately been 
pouring into Singapore from many parts of the Empire and 
from America ensure that any invading force will receive a 
rough handling. 

Thailand is not only the landward key to British Malaya 
and Singapore. Its position makes it the strategic link between 
Japanese expansion in the South Seas—which Singapore 
blocks—and increased Japanese pressure against China— 
which cannot become fully effective while military supplies 
reach China from the West. Last year, after the collapse of 
France, the French authorities in Indo-China agreed under 
Japanese pressure to close the two routes from northern 
Indo-China into the adjacent Chinese provinces of Kwangsi 
and Yunnan ; and since the Japanese occupation of Haiphong 
neither route has, of course, been opened. 

The sole remaining routes from the West to China run 
through Burma. The best known and most important is 
the Burma Road from railhead at Lashio in the Northern 
Shan States to Kunming, the capital of Yunnan. Inside 
Burma an alternative route starts from Bhamo, a town on 
the Upper Irrawady about 100 miles north-west of Lashio, 
and joins the Chinese section of the Burma Road at the 
frontier. The wild, mountainous and practically roadless 
country along the frontier safeguards the Burma Road 
against attack from Indo-China by land, and makes even 
bombing from Japanese air bases 500 to 600 miles away in 
Tongking a difficult and hazardous venture. Between 
northern Thailand and Burma, however, though the country 
is not easy, at least one road exists along which an invader 
can march; while strategically much more advantageous 
would be an attack from the western Thai frontier through 
comparatively easy country to Moulmein at the mouth of the 
Salween River. Rangoon lies some go miles west of Moulmein 
across the Gulf of Martaban; and a railway, which skirts 
the Gulf for part of its length, joins the two cities. Rangoon 
is the focus of Burmese communications ; and its keeper can 
not only give or withhold supplies to China at will, but is 
also the strategic master of all Burma. If Japan decides— 
and is able—to strike at Burma, it will therefore be surprising 
if Rangoon is not one of her main objectives. 
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Vil 


In this strategic situation (the complexity of which may 
perhaps excuse the length of the foregoing analysis), it is 
clear that direct action against China is unnecessary if Japan 
can succeed against Russia or Singapore ; that a major effort 
to drive Russia out of the Far Eastern Area would require 
land forces which Japan cannot spare from China; and 
that a successful stroke against Singapore would bring her 
naval freedom throughout the Pacific, open the door to the 
resources of the South Seas, and clear the way for subsequent 
action against Burma and supplies to China from the West. 
The larger strategic demands of Germany point on the whole 
in the same direction. The independence of Russia’s Far 
Eastern forces exclude them as a factor in the present German- 
Soviet fighting. On the other hand, the arrival of American 
planes, aviation petrol and other supplies through Vladivostok 
is immediately disadvantageous both to Germany and Japan. 
Vladivostok, however, lies across waters controlled by Japan, 
who can easily blockade them—provided she is ready and 
willing to face the consequences. Action against Singapore 
would almost certainly bring those consequences in any case. 
From the Axis standpoint it would do more. It would divert 
Anglo-American naval forces from the Battle of the Atlantic, 
which Germany must win if she is to achieve victory ; and 
would distract attention and draw British resources from— 
or prevent their reinforcement in—the Middle East and other 
theatres of existing or potential conflict. A Japanese attack 
on Singapore would thus further the general strategy of dis- 
persal which the Axis Powers have used from the beginning 
in their assault against the strong but vastly extended posi- 
tions upon which Anglo-Saxon—and, in the end, democratic— 
world power rest. 

The meaning of Japan’s recent actions is thus clear. 
Japanese troop movements in the north are primarily pre- 
parations against Vladivostok; though they no doubt also 
anticipate a larger-scale attack if the German military machine 
is able to break down Russia in the West. Japan’s seizure 
of Indo-Chinese bases and the advance of Japanese troops to 
critical points on the Thai frontier are the latest stage in a 
long campaign aimed at bending or forcing Thailand, the 
strategic focus of south-eastern Asia, to Japan’s will. Japanese 
agents and representatives have long infested Thailand. 
After last year’s war the Thais won territorial gains in Indo- 
China thanks mainly to Japan’s aid. Now the time is coming 
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when they will have to pay their bill. Whether willingly or 
unwillingly, Japan means to see that they do. 

Only one element in the picture is still uncertain : whether 
Japan’s own courage is at sticking point. Exhausted by four 
years of unsuccessful war in China, crushed by a burden of 
armaments far beyond her people’s strength, her economic 
life-line to the West already cut by British and American 
action, with brilliant prospects apparently held out if fresh 
and greater adventures succeed, and with the black certainty 
of a weak and impoverished future if they fail, Japan is now 
a nation whose leaders must indeed be murmuring, “ There 
is a tide in men’s affairs . . .” Soon enough the world will 
see the outcome of these meditations. 


Vill 


This September opens the third year of the war. Its vast 
and terrible onrush has not ceased. It threatens soon to 
engulf the whole of mankind in the maelstrom of gigantic 
struggle. All the signs suggest imminent crisis in the Far 
East. In the West, only the policy of Spain and the actual 
possibilities of action by the unspeakable Vichy Government 
remain uncertain. That the third year will bring them, too, 
somehow into the conflict seems assured. 

On our side we can count great blessings. A year ago the 
fateful Battle of Britain was in progress. A year ago we still 
faced, untried, the terrors of indiscriminate air warfare. A 
year ago we were practically stripped of arms by land and 
exposed to the full perils of invasion. A year ago the United 
States, though sympathetic, was far from action, and far, too, 
from being effectively the arsenal of democracy. Now the 
whole picture has changed. We have lived through days so 
dark that only defeat can bring darker. We have, thus far, 
saved ourselves by our exertions and the world of free men 
by our example. 

But we have not yet won the victory that must and shall 
be ours ; and we have much to do before we can win it. Two 
things are needed most of all: arms and a strategic plan. 

JULES MENKEN. 

August 16, 1941. 


SEA AND AIR 


In the years before the war there were few subjects about 
which there was more discussion in the Services—and, it 
may be said, more pronounced differences of opinion—than 
what would be the effect of the development of air forces on 
the conduct of war af sea. The civil war in Spain had provided 
a certain amount of experience of the capabilities of air forces 
in land warfare—though it must be admitted that the evi- 
dence from that source was confused and conflicting, and every 
disputant was wont to quote such of it as supported his 
own pet theory and ignore all that did not. But in the matter 
of sea warfare there was no concrete experience to go on. On 
one occasion the Spanish battleship Jaime I was hit by a 
bomb which made a large hole in her bows, above water ; 
but she was not put out of action: on another occasion 
bombs were aimed from a great height at H.M.S. Royal Oak, 
a battleship cruising not far from the Spanish coast, by 
airmen who had presumably mistaken her for a Spanish 
destroyer—no larger warships belonging to the other faction 
could have been in that vicinity. The bombs missed, and 
the incident could not be held to prove anything more than 
the two propositions that to hitfships with bombs from a 
great height is not easy, and that it 7s easy for any airman 
without naval experience to make a mistake about the 
identity of a man-of-war that he sights. But, of course, any 
generalisation from so scanty an experience would be mani- 
festly unreliable, and the whole question remained in the 
realm of conjecture. 

The argument, however, for that reason seemed to become 
all the more acute. At one end of the scale were the extreme 
believers in the air weapon, who maintained that the days of 
warships, and particularly battleships, were over, since they 
would all infallibly be sunk by bombs from the air if once 
they should venture within range of an enemy’s airfields. 
At the other were those who pooh-poohed the air menace 
altogether, holding that aircraft would never succeed in 
hitting ships with their bombs at all, and if they tried to, 
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would infallibly be shot down by the warships’ A.A. guns, 
So acute did the argument on these lines become that in 
March, 1936, the Government appointed a Sub-committee 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence to investigate and 
report on the matter. Though that was not its official title, 
the Committee was popularly known as the ‘ Bombs », 
Battleships ’’ Committee. It sat for four months, went deeply 
into the whole question. At the end it produced a report 
most of which could not be made public since it dealt with the 
most cherished material secrets of both the Navy and the 
Air Force; and the part that was published was almost 
completely non-committal. 

The Committee found that it had proved fairly simple to 
ascertain with approximate certainty what would be the 
effect of bombs which might hit ships from various heights— 
and therefore the manner in which ships should be armoured 
in order to give protection against them—and the proportion 
of hits to bombs dropped which was to be expected from bomb- 
ing under peace conditions. Yet it was impossible to forecast, 
without the experience that war alone could give, what would 
be the efficacy of A.A. fire from warships, and therefore the 
factor by which the peace-time figure for accuracy of bombing 
should be reduced in order to arrive at a figure applicable to 
war. They considered the danger to a fleet arising from the 
possibility of air attack on its bases from enemy airfields 
which were within range. But they made no pronouncement 
on the subject beyond stating the desirability that the fleet’s 
war bases should be provided with “ a full scale of defence ’— 
a statement, it may be remarked, which was ignored by pre- 
war Governments. 

Only on two points did the Committee find it possible to 
make definite pronouncements. They reached the conclusion 
that it was impossible to design and construct capital ships 
so that they should be absolutely indestructible by bombing 
from the air. But they disposed effectively of the contention, 
advanced by the more extreme champions of the omnipotence 
of air forces—with, it may be said more vociferance and 
enthusiasm than logic or clarity of thought—that air power 
had rendered battleships obsolete, by citing two considera- 
tions. The first was that enemy battleships might have to 
be dealt with in many seas out of reach of air forces based on 
land stations—for in the last war, for instance, well over 
half the British merchant ships that fell victims to enemy 
surface craft were sunk over 500 miles from these shores. 
The second was as follows : 
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‘We are dependent, as is no other nation, on the 
maintenance of our overseas trade. We have more to 
lose by making a false decision in so vital a matter than 
has any other Power. Yet no other great Naval Power, 
though with less risk than we ourselves should run, 
proposes to do away with capital ships. Should we be 
the first to do so? Surely not, unless the question is 
settled beyond all possible doubt. We do not find that 
the question is so settled. Jt may never be settled 
without the test of war, but the information at present 
at our disposal leads us to believe that the day of the 
capital ships is not over, now or in the near future; to 
assume that it is, and to cease to build them, would lead 
to grave risk of disaster.” 


Wise words! Recent events have fully proved their 
wisdom, and have shown how fortunate we were that sound 
common sense, rather than wild if enthusiastic prophecy, 
governed the provision of our national defences in certain 
crucial features. Would that some of that same sound common 
sense had prevailed against the rampant idealism of earlier 
years. That, however, is a digression from the problem of the 
influence of air forces at sea. 

We have now had two years of the war experience which 
the 1936 Committee found it impossible to simulate, and it 
is interesting to examine what conclusion can be drawn from 
it. Such an examination by anyone without access to official 
reports and the facts and accurate figures which can be 
ascertained only from them, must necessarily be but super- 
ficial. It is not possible for the layman to formulate any 
technical conclusions on matters of design, equipment, per- 
formance or tactics of the sea-air battle, nor indeed could it 
be permissible for him to publish them if it were. But it is 
possible for him to observe and describe what has been the 
influence of the air weapon upon the broad pattern of naval 
strategy, to note how far pre-war prophecies have been worn 
out or disproved and what effects can be definitely discerned. 

In the first place, one of the most striking features of the 
naval situation to-day, viewed in its broadest aspects, is its 
close resemblance to that of 1914-18—or indeed, in essentials, 
that of 1803-14. The German main fleet, indeed, is far smaller 
and less formidable than the High Seas Fleet of 1914-18, but 
the only result of that development is that the British Home 
Fleet, held ready to neutralise it to-day, is also smaller than 
was the Grand Fleet of the last war. The dispositions, and 
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respective réles of the two fleets are unchanged. The German 
Fleet—so far as it is a fleet and not a mere assemblage of 
ships that may act independently at the whim of the German 
Command—remains for the most part in its defended bases, 
The British Fleet, less tied to its bases than the German since 
its aim is to be a seagoing fleet, accustomed to the sea and 
therefore ever at the peak of its efficiency, no matter when jt 
is called upon, is maintained in a position to bring the enemy 
to action whenever he may emerge on to the high seas and 
threaten the sea traffic to and from these islands, by which 
we live. In the meanwhile, British sea traffic continues to 
move in a ceaseless flow—protected by the convoy system 
from sporadic attack by the minor assailants that the Home 
Fleet’s watch on the main German fleet cannot contain; 
while German sea traffic has vanished from the seas. As in 
1914-18, the enemy, despairing apparently of ever being able 
to break the stranglehold that British sea power has thus 
established on the naval situation, has devoted his chief 
efforts to the guerre de course conducted by U-boats. In the 
background is ever the possible threat of invasion of these 
islands by some means that shall circumvent the British 
command of the sea. 

In the present war, as in the last, our enemies include a 
second naval power in the Mediterranean, but a feature of 
this which was absent from the last is the lack of a Mediter- 
ranean Ally to counterbalance—or nearly counterbalance— 
the Mediterranean enemy, so that the full burden of the 
secondary theatre of war falls now also upon the British 
Navy. Yet the effect is merely to reproduce in the Mediter- 
ranean the naval situation in Home Waters. The Italian 
Fleet for the most part keeps its harbours ; the British Fleet 
cruises through the Mediterranean at will, ever ready, and 
seeking the opportunity, to engage the enemy fleet whenever 
it puts to sea; Italian sea traffic, like the German, has 
vanished from the ocean, and even in its own home waters 
moves but uneasily, subject to frequent loss. 

While the broad pattern of the naval situation is thus the 
same in general as in the past, there are, of course, many 
differences in the particular. The first we may notice is that 
which was ever clearly foreseen as being an inevitable result 
of development in the air—the increased scope and reliability 
of air reconnaissance. In the 1914 war, the Grand Fleet 
had but two agencies on which to rely for knowledge of any 
sortie by the German Fleet—reconnaissance by submarines 
of the approaches to the German bases and inferences which 
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could be drawn from German radio messages which were 
intercepted. In 1941, weather being favourable, every part 
of the North Sea can be kept under direct air observation. 

How efficacious that source of information has become 
was well shown in the incident of the Bismarck. Whether 
the Admiralty had any intimation from other sources— 
submarines on patrol, or observations kept on the enemy’s 
radio communications—is unknown to the public. But it has 
been described in official Admiralty statements how the two 
ships, Bismarck and Prinz Eugen, were located in a fjord 
near Bergen on the evening of Wednesday, May 21, and how a 
second air reconnaissance which showed the fjord empty on 
the morning of Thursday, May 22, indicated the necessity for 
measures to intercept the enemy at sea. So efficacious was 
air reconnaissance on this occasion—and indeed on many 
others—that the opinion has sometimes been advanced that 
the element of surprise in sea warfare has largely been thereby 
eliminated. 

Yet this contention, in truth, would seem too sweeping. 
The departure of the Bismarck, as we have seen, was detected 
from the air within a few hours. But if the weather in Eng- 
land on the morning of May 22 had been such that aircraft 
could not get off the ground ; or if fog had enveloped the fjords 
of Bergen so that none could fly over them, or see what was 
in them if they did, there could have been no certainty 
regarding what was the problem to be solved in the ensuing 
days. Moreover, little more than two months earlier, the 
battleships Scharnhorst and Gnetsenau had succeeded in 
reaching mid-Atlantic, down to the latitude of the Cape de 
Verde Islands, before the British Navy—as far as the British 
public knows—became aware of their emergence. On the 
other side, a month earlier, a powerful squadron under the 
comand of Sir James Somerville, coming from Gibraltar 
through the western basin of the Mediterranean—which 
should have been under complete and close observation by the 
Regia Aeronautica—achieved complete surprise when it 
appeared off the port of Genoa at dawn one morning and 
attacked every military target there with an accurate and 
effective bombardment. Surprise at sea has evidently by no 
means been eliminated ; but it is true to say that the pos- 
sibility of achieving it has, in certain conditions, been vastly 
reduced. 

The next effect at sea of air development to be noted is 
the extension—the very substantial extension—of the coastal 
belt of sea which can be dominated by a Power established 
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on land. Ever since the invention of artillery it has been 
possible to instal fortifications on shore which could not be 
faced by ships. That ‘‘ un canon a terre vaut un vaisseau 4 
mer’’ is as true to-day as it was in the 18th century when it 
was first said. In the days of Cochrane and Marryat, British 
frigates could not venture within some three sea miles of the 
batteries, which the French had mounted on all their coasts, 
without sustaining more or less severe damage. At the 
Dardanelles in 1915 and off the Belgian coast in 1917-18, 
ships found themselves driven out to some 15 miles from the 
coastal batteries installed there by the Germans. To-day 
the dive-bomber, if available in sufficient numbers and manned 
by sufficiently skilful and determined pilots—a very necessary 
qualification, this last, as events in the Mediterranean have 
shown—can extend that zone to a width of 100 miles or 
more in areas beyond the range of the opposing fighter 
aircraft. 

The dive-bomber in this connection may be looked upon 
as the equivalent of a very long-range gun, but with this 
important limitation. There is no antidote to the powerful 
gun mounted in a shore battery ; the ship can do nothing to 
counter it except at tremendous cost, for the reason that all 
parts of the ship herself are liable to damage by gunfire while 
a shore battery is practically immune from damage by all 
hits except those actually on the guns themselves. But to the 
dive-bomber there is a very effective antidote in the fighter 
aircraft, for which it is no match; and, moreover, A.A. fire 
from ships can be very effective against dive-bombers unless 
they are attacking in such numbers that some of them are 
able to get in their attacks without being fired at. 

The seas, therefore, in which the dive-bomber can be the 
equivalent of a long-range gun are limited by geography. 
In the English Channel, for instance, though as a novelty 
they achieved some measure of success against shipping, 
they were soon mastered ; for there is no part of it over which 
British fighter aircraft cannot operate. The Channel and the 
southern North Sea are not areas in which the belt of sea 
dominated from the shore can be extended. Off Crete, how- 
ever, after the British air forces had been withdrawn from the 
island just before the German attack on it, they were able 
practically to deny to the British Fleet the area between the 
island and the mainland—by daylight. There, they had ideal 
conditions. They were present in enormous numbers—the 
cruiser Naiad alone, for instance, on May 22, when the force 
of cruisers and destroyers of which she was the flagship 
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dispersed the second German convoy attempting the sea- 
borne invasion of Crete, had no less than 191 bombs aimed at 
her. They were aimed by determined, and very highly 
trained, pilots, specially schooled for this very task. And 
they had no opposition in the air. The Navy faced the odds 
against it and beat off every German attempt to reach Crete 
by sea ; but its losses were heavy, and in similar circum- 
stances the same results are likely to recur. 

Too much, however, should not be read into the results 
of the Cretan campaign, and the capabilities of a dive-bomber 
force should not be rated too high. Three conditions which 
were favourable to them have been noted in the preceding 
paragraph ; but unless all three are present the menace of 
the Stwka is much reduced. They were all three present at 
the time of the Luftwaffe’s first appearance in the Mediter- 
ranean in January last; and the result was that H.MS. 
Southampton was lost and Illustrious severely damaged in the 
attack in the Sicilian Channel. But at the end of July, Sir 
James Somerville took a convoy through that same area 
without the loss of a ship in it, against all that a few Stwkas— 
possibly flown by Italian pilots—could do. The geography 
of the Sicilian Channel had not altered in six months, but the 
forces operating from its shores had, and the results were 
therefore different. 

Perhaps the most notable effect of the air upon sea war- 
fare has been that upon the age-old problem of “ fixing ”’ 
a mobile and unwilling enemy. In the days of sail it was a 
frequent occurrence for the French or Spanish Fleets to 
refuse action with British fleets seeking a decision. The 
same situation was reproduced in the Dogger Bank action 
of January, 1915, and the Battle of Jutland in 1916. There 
was no more urgent problem than how to compel the unwilling 
foe at sea to stay and fight, particularly if, as was so often so, 
he possessed the advantage of speed, and it was the urgent 
necessity for finding a solution to that problem which impelled 
the Admiralty to devote so much attention and enthusiasm 
to the development of the Fleet Air Arm. 

There is no ship that can outpace the aircraft, so that even 
the fleetest of squadrons can be overtaken and attacked by 
an air force which can be brought to the scene of sea action. 
Bombs can sink lighter ships, but they cannot be relied on 
even to reduce the speed of a well protected ship; but the 
torpedo, particularly if its blow can be directed to the rudder 
or propellers, if it hits even the best protected of ships, will 
inevitably slow her up. Thus the fleet that can carry with 
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it an air force armed with torpedoes has the means of “ fixing,” 
a fleeing enemy whom it would bring to decisive action. 

The means is not, of course, infallible. It failed to achieve 
that result against the French battleship Strasbourg in June, 
1940, hastening to place herself in the power of the German 
conquerors of Continental France. But it succeeded in bring- 
ing about the Battle of Cape Matapan on March 28 last. 
The Italian ships, by virtue of their great speed, would 
undoubtedly have got away but for the damage inflicted by 
the Fleet Air Arm’s torpedoes on the cruiser Pola and the 
battleship Vittorio Veneto ; and though Admiral Cunningham 
did not succeed in locating the latter so as to bring her to 
action, the destruction of half the Italian force of heavy 
cruisers was no mean success. 

The Fleet Air Arm’s most notable success was in the case 
of the Bismarck. According to published accounts, when the 
German ship was located at 10.50 a.m. on May 26, she was in 
such a position that it was very doubtful if the British battle- 
ship King George V and Rodney could have intercepted her 
before she could reach the shelter of the fortified port of Brest ; 
for she could still steam 25 knots and her armament was 
intact. The attack of the Ark Royal’s aircraft settled the 
doubt. One of their torpedoes disabled her rudders and 
partly wrecked her propellers and made it certain that Admiral 
Tovey could come up with her the next morning. All the 
effort and resources which had been devoted to the develop- 
ment of the Fleet Air Arm for years past were fully justified 
on that evening alone. 

That same weapon, wielded by air forces, bids fair also to 
go some way towards a solution to the other problem of the 
unwilling fleet, the fleet which keeps itself ‘in being ’’ by 
staying in the shelter of its fortified ports. At Taranto on 
November 11 last, the Italian battle squadron—so formidable 
on paper—was reduced for the time being to half its former 
strength, two ships having to be actually beached to prevent 
their sinking and another being damaged. It is possible that 
the beached ships may have been raised and be under repair 
by now—that should surely have been possible of accomplish- 
ment in the main war anchorage of the Italian Fleet. But 
for months at least only half of the Italian battle fleet remained 
“in being.” 

This form of attack on ships in port has its limitations, 
for it is not difficult so to berth ships that they are immune 
from the torpedoes of aircraft. That, no doubt, is why the 
German battleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau have not been 
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so attacked during their long stay in Brest. Attacks on them 
have been confined to the dropping of bombs, many tons of 
which have been showered on them. It was thought, when 
they failed to put to sea to join the Bismarck in March, that 
they must have been so damaged by bombs as to be incapable 
of doing so: but the Scharnhorst’s brief excursion to La 
Pallice in July disproved that theory. Her hurried return 
to Brest a few days later, however, seemed to show that, if 
not disabled, she had sustained no inconsiderable damage. 
The whole history of these two ships and the air attacks on 
them shows that, as long as they are above water, they must 
still be accounted ‘‘in being.”” The object of sea warfare, 
whether conducted by ships or aircraft, still remains the 
destruction of the enemy ships of war. Nothing short of that 
is sure. 

The development in the air, it thus appears, has put new 
weapons in the hands of those who wage war at sea, and has 
substantially modified—as does every new weapon that is 
evolved—many of the methods and tactics current before its 
advent. But in fundamentals there is no change. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


WAR PRODUCTION 


THREE things within human power are indispensable for 
victory : will, strategy, and arms. The will to victory under- 
lies, embraces, and inspires all else. The right strategy— 
grand strategy in the fullest and most comprehensive sense— 
springs fundamentally from hard study of the facts and 
straight thinking. If true inspiration, the wind that blows 
where it listeth, can be added, then grand strategy will have 
the further touch of genius that shortens conflict. But 
straight thinking based on the facts will go most of the way. 
Arms, and the trained men to wield them effectively, can only 
emerge from the right strategic plan and a productive organi- 
sation efficient at its directing centre and its producing peri- 
phery. We in this country have the will to victory. That is 
unquestioned and unquestionable. This is not the place to 
discuss our strategy. As regards war production, the country 
has long been concerned, and rightly concerned, with the 
efficiency of our organisation for achieving it. 

Three recent debates in the Commons, a notable book, 
much writing in the press, and innumerable conversations in 
clubs and smoking rooms and homes and pubs, are among the 
evidence testifying to the anxiety of the public on this subject. 
The latest Commons debates took place on July goth, roth, 
and 29th. The book, which has the ironic and somewhat mis- 
leading title Strange Fighters, We British! (Robert Hale, 
3s. 6d.), is by Mr. Trevor Evans, the Industrial Correspondent 
of the Daily Express. The articles in the press, like the con- 
versations, are too numerous to specify. Taken together, all 
this material shows an anxiety that cannot be neglected ; and 
it would be odd indeed were the facts and judgments on which 
it is based wholly wrong. 

Perhaps the most authoritative criticism of our war pro- 
duction made by a single Member during the Commons debates 
was that of Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. As Chairman of the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure, whose function it 
is to review in detail the nation’s expenditure on the war and 
the results which that expenditure is producing, Sir John 
Wardlaw-Milne is in a position to speak with knowledge of 
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the facts as great as any man in the country possesses, and in 
detail certainly greater than the knowledge even of most 
members of the War Cabinet. 

What, then, did Sir John Wardlaw-Milne say on July roth ? 


“It is probable that in this, the twenty-third month 
of the war, we are still behind in the supply of guns, tanks, 
aeroplanes, and everything in the way of munitions of war 
that is required to bring us victory.” 


As regards the vital matter of priority : 


“‘On paper and viewed at what may be described as the 
Cabinet level, it seems to be as ideal as it could possibly 
be, but it does not work in the factories. It is a cause of 
trouble to the management in almost every factory to-day 
in spite of all that has been done to remedy the difficulties. 
. . . The Government should again examine the priority 
organisation and get the matter cleared up. We want to 
stop competition between Government Departments to 
secure production. In spite of the Production Executive, 
you still see Government Departments fighting to get pro- 
duction out of certain works, and contrary orders, con- 
trary statements about priority, and contrary demands 
for immediate attention are made.” 


As a result of these and other specified difficulties—and after 
making full allowance both for the complexity of the problem 
and the substantial improvement in production which has 
taken place in recent month—Sir John Wardlaw-Milne stated 
as his considered opinion that 


“We are not working at full efficiency. I said in the 
House not long ago that I did not believe that our people 
were working up to more than 75 per cent. of our possible 
efficiency and I cannot alter that opinion yet.” 


This view that the country is not working at more than 75 per 
cnt. of its total productive possibilities was stated by Sir 
John Wardlaw-Milne in the House of Commons on two earlier 
occasions—on May 22nd and on June roth; and after the 
Prime Minister’s speech on July 29th, Sir John again repeated 
his statement, emphasing that he did not “ vary in the least 
from the conviction [he] held and expressed on toth June,” 
and adding that, ‘‘ taking our total effort, we are still short 
df what we can do.” 

Other Members—many of them speaking with direct per- 
snal knowledge of war production—drove the substance of 
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Sir John Wardlaw-Milne’s points home to the hilt. Mr fac 
Garro-Jones spoke of tanks “‘ still awaiting decisions as tp | 
what engines shall be placed in them ” and “ lying in batteries | 2” 
awaiting parts.” Major Oscar Guest stated bluntly that “ we] . 
have not sufficiently emphasised the necessity for a strong and job 
efficient technical staff to control the technical side of pro. sh¢ 
duction.” Mr. Austin Hopkinson, in a characteristically vib 
forthright speech, stressed, among other criticisms, the sho 
iniquities of the cost-plus system of contract which, though oe 
nominally discarded, still covers far too large a proportion of 


the field and produces its inescapable iniquities and inefficiency m 
almost wherever it operates. Mr. Hopkinson also emphasised yrs 


the vital need in certain fields for improved technical design, 
Many other points from the Commons debates might be 
referred to. Their burden would be to the same effect. What 
about Mr. Evans’s contribution? His book is highly patriotic, 
It is dedicated ‘ to all who work for the victory of Britain” §: 
and the very dedication flays those who, “ by their inefficiency, 
their indifference, or their enmity,” interfere with our fac- 
tories or impede their production. As industrial correspondent 
of the Daily Express, it is Mr. Evans’s business to learn by 
first-hand contact and personal enquiry what is going on in 
the factories. He has been helped by the industrial correspon 
dents of other leading newspapers; men of well-kno 
integrity who, like Mr. Evans, are patriotic and informed, 
Strange Fighters, We British ! is thus a first-hand survey of 4 
wide range of industrial facts, the first attempt to review its 
field within the two covers of a single book published during 
the war. 
Here are some examples Mr. Evans gives, as concrete andj. 
detailed as the anonymity imposed by industrial organisation: 
and war-time necessities permits. In one of the leading air]. 
craft-engine works in the country—Mr. Evans calls it the 
Western factory—a semi-skilled worker or trainee sometime 
bores a hole in a crank-case a forty-thousandth of an inch too 
deep. Normally, this mistake can be set right in a fe 
minutes by what is known as “‘ plugging.’’ Under established 
war practice, however, the superintendent of factory No. luy_ 
(where such mistakes are usually made) must notify facton}.,, 
No. 2 ; request draughtsmen to prepare a “‘ salvage scheme ”; Ao 
a draughtsman must then go by car from factory No. 2 to 
factory No. I (a journey of some miles) ; he must hold a com 


our 


ference with the foreman and inspectors on the spot ; retum by : 
to his own works ; prepare a completely new (and unnec by J 


sary) set of drawings ; and return the ‘“ salvage scheme ”’ t 
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factory No. 1—where the few minutes of necessary “‘ plugging ”’ 
can then be done. The time wasted, says Mr. Evans, may be 
anything up to three weeks. 

« Other examples are these. Ata Welsh port, an engineering 
job on a ship took a fitter and two helpers five days when it 
3 and} should have taken two. Another job at the same port took 


Paid two fitters two days to drill and tap four 3-inch holes. It 
‘hy should have taken one fitter an hour. In a Staffordshire 


works, painters had to enamel the interiors of field operating- 
‘ough theatres in a shop where dirt and soot were constantly falling. 
Their work simply could not be done up to standard. The 
management did nothing to provide proper accommodation ; 
and skilled men were not able between June and February to 
finish satisfactorily half the units in a 46 unit contract. When 
Wha Mr. Herbert Morrison (then Minister of Supply) visited a well- 
hat} known steel works in the West, he found every part of the 
.-, # hot-strip mill at work. The departments active that day 
included a section which had only worked once before in its 
history and which has not worked since. On the Tyne, the 
[men in one shipyard formally approached the shipbuilding 
employers’ organisation with a proposal for piece-work 
designed to increase output and finish ships sooner. They 
were turned down without explanation. Mr. Evans also gives 
examples of inefficient management (some bad cases are men- 
tioned on pp. 166-8) ; and the opinion of three important 
executives in one works as to the increase in output which 
more efficient methods could produce. The /Jowest increase 
estimated by these men was double the existing output. 

Mr. Evans’s remarkable little book can be read in not 
much more than an hour. It deserves to be widely read. He 
is far too well informed and too patriotic to suggest that 
inefficiencies like the examples quoted prevail over the whole 
industrial field. Mr. Evans recognises clearly that many 
(perhaps, though doubtfully, most) factories and workers are 
working as hard and as efficiently as is humanly possible. 
But after every favourable allowance has been made, he is still 
wnvinced that the nation’s war output as a whole falls far 
short of capacity. Summing matters up, he says (p. 142) : 
“I think those who estimate that we are working to 75 per 
ent. of capacity are too sanguine. It is nearer 65 per cent.” 
In other words, production at the capacity level would make 
four war output about half again as great as it is to-day. 

It needs no argument to prove that the situation described 
byinformed and patriotic critics in the House of Commons and 
ar by Mr. Evans in his book—to go no further than these two 
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sources—is not merely not satisfactory but also dangerous, 
What, then, is the Government’s reply? Certain short. 
comings in detail are, of course, admitted, but the official view 
is that, as a whole, the critics’ case is not proven. This 
broadly summarises the views of Mr. Harold Macmillan, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Supply, and of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Moore-Brabazon, the Minister of Aircraft 
Production, in their replies to the original Commons’ debate 
on July oth and roth ; and of Mr. Ernest Bevin and the Prime 
Minister in the resumed debate on July 2oth. 

The Prime Minister’s attitude is, of course, the most 
important of all. Mr. Churchill defended the general organisa- 
tion at the Cabinet level which he set up for war production in 
January. He flatly turned down a Ministry of Production 
covering the whole field. He disclosed that by the end of 
March a general War Supply Budget for 1941, which brings 
together “ the whole of our munition production and import 
programme,” had been “ agreed with the Service Ministers,” 
finally approved by the War Cabinet, and “ thereafter became 
mandatory on all Departments.” That programme, he said, 
prescribed “‘ the highest reasonable target at which we ought 
to aim.” He claimed that ‘‘ much of this talk about the diffi- 
‘culties of settling priorities is a back number ”’ and that “ the 
whole business of priorities has undergone a complete trans- 
formation.”” He urged that charges of detailed faults in 
organisation up and down the country should be kept in 
perspective, allowing for the scale and complexity and neces- 
sary changes from time to time of the work in hand. Andhe 
ended by giving impressive—and heartily welcome—companri- 
sons which show that our war production this year has 
increased substantially since the three months following 
Dunkirk—the previous peak of our war effort. In judging his 
comparison, however, we must remember that even after 
Dunkirk our output was still far too low. - 

That the Prime Minister’s speech did not allay the disquiet 
or remove the apprehensions of his listeners in the House of 
Commons is shown by the fact that after he had spoken Sir 
John Wardlaw-Milne observed that ‘‘ some of us feel that the 
criticisms made [in the earlier debate] have not yet received 
an answer,” and then repeated his own earlier estimate that 
war production did not exceed 75 per cent. of capacity. Nor 
will many informed critics in fact dissent from Sir John’s main 
proposition, viz., that the nation can and should be producing 
far more than it is to-day. 

To criticise is easy, to suggest improvements hard, to make 
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specific constructive proposals impossible for any one outside 
the Government machine. Perhaps the most helpful thing to 
attempt is the kind of bird’s-eye view of the problem that out- 
siders can have because they are outsiders ; together with an 
indication of the scale and urgency of the production problem 
we in fact face. 

The essence of the problem is four-fold: (1) Our strategic 
necessities demand vast quantities of weapons and equipment 
of all kinds, some (both of kinds and quantities) immediately, 
others in the near future, others in the more distant future. 
(2) The production of these things requires specialised plant, 
organisation, equipment, labour, materials, and ancillary ser- 
vices ; involves, for each individual product, periods of time 
set mainly by the productive processes to be gone through; 
and usually ends with the joining or co-ordination of processes 
carried on and products made separately in earlier stages. 
(3) The total volume of output desired is too great for our 
productive resources at their utmost stretch, so that whereas 
some things can be produced in full amount, others must go 
short. (4) The complexity of the technical and organisa- 
tional processes involved is so great that, subject to the 
minimum essential controls, the more responsibility and 
decision can be devolved and spread, the nearer it can be 
brought to the actual place of production, the fewer in general 
will be the mistakes, misunderstandings, and delays. 

All these principles are of course elementary and obvious. 
Since our war output is in fact now very substantial, they are 
clearly already appreciated and applied. Nevertheless, the 
volume of existing criticism shows that their further applica- 
tion should yield valuable results. A few may be indicated. 

First and foremost, our productive possibilities must be 
fitted into our war programme of strategic needs. The choice 
isnot primarily between guns and butter, but between guns 
for warships and guns for tanks; between warships and 
tanks; between tanks and planes; between machine-guns 
for fighter planes and machine-guns for troops ; and so on. 
Here deliberate decisions must be taken. Many obviously 
have been taken. But have all the main decisions been clearly 
made ? In the last war there were constant disputes over such 
matters. Are there none in this? Only the War Cabinet can 
answer. The answer is of prime importance. It affects the 
whole of our subsequent productive effort. 

Next, propositions (1) and (2) taken together mean that 
the more design—itself a lengthy and complicated process— 
tan be separated from actual production, the fewer will be the 
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interruptions in productive processes themselves and the 
greater the resulting efficiency. This does not mean that 
design should not take account of greater or less convenience 
in actual productive processes, nor yet that any complete and 
final separation can be effected. It does imply that there 
should be greater separation—and, again, more deliberate 
deciston—than apparently exists to-day. 

The third proposition implies that process and not firms 
is the proper unit of organisation. The criticism that capacity 
exists which is standing idle in small plants like garages ulti- 
mately rests on this principle. Nor is sub-contracting as a rule 
enough. What is required is comprehensive survey and alloca- 
tion of all the technical capacity—grouped, it may be, accord- 
ing to districts—of specific varieties and types. The censuses 
of machine-tools to which the Prime Minister referred exem- 
plify the application of this principle. The question is whether 
its use cannot be extended. 

The third proposition also implies that time must be taken 
into account when planning and co-ordinating production. 
In other words, this should be done ahead—say, six or nine 
months ahead—so that bottlenecks, difficulties and shortages 
can be foreseen in time to anticipate them. There can be no 
question that such anticipation is inadequate to-day. 

The fourth proposition has two implications. First, that 
regional boards and other types of area organisation must be 
strengthened and brought more fully into the productive 
‘process. Secondly, that the enormous, over-staffed, centralised 
administrative organisation which we call ‘‘ Whitehall ”’ for 
short must be cut and pruned and simplified and short- 
circuited as much as possible. That this zs possible no one 
with even a nodding acquaintance of the Civil Service can 
deny. Many people in Whitehall are doing important jobs 
admirably and are truly indispensable. Others are past- 
masters only of the art of appearing indispensable. 

There can be little question that these principles, if applied 
more fully than to-day, will help to raise our war output, and 
to raise it substantially. Of course 100 per cent. efficiency will 
never be achieved. The task is too large and complex for 
perfection. But production at 65 or 75 per cent. of capacity 
leaves a margin that is too great and too dangerous. 

The problem is to apply these principles and their corol- 
laries. Ultimately, that means more leadership and more 
drive from the top, both to effect improvements still essential 
in organisation and direction, and also to bring home to-many 
interests and many individuals, who have still failed fully to 
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appreciate the war, that their backs must be put behind the 
wheel if we are to win the victory on which survival depends. 
It may be some help to this end to review again the magnitude 
of the work still before us. In the Royal Navy, the Merchant 
Navy, and the Royal Air Force, we are relatively—but only 
very relatively—well off. As for the Army—always the 
Cinderella of the Services—Mr. Eden informed the Commons 
on August 6th that he could remember a week at the War 
Office when our trained and equipped forces in this country did 
not number one division. In other words, as regards the Army 
we started from scratch—while before the Russian campaign 
the Germans mustered over 250 divisions. 

There are yet other measures of our relative backward- 
ness. In the six years before the war, Germany spent about 
{6,000 millions on armaments. We spent perhaps a fifth to a 
quarter of this. And we have still not caught up with Ger- 
many. Even last year, according to one authoritative 
estimate, our expenditure was only about 60 per cent. of the 
German expenditure (including that provided by the occu- 
pied countries)—some {£3,200 millions against some £5,300 
millions. 

Such is the gap we have to fill. America is helping us 
enormously. But huge demands on the United States are 
already made by other Powers ; and more are tocome. There 
isChina. There is Russia—who is now taking, without doubt 
rightly and with our full consent, some hundreds of fighter 
planes originally designed for Britain and the Empire. There 
is the growing war threat in the Pacific. There are bound 
sooner or later to be the needs of America’s own forces. We 
will certainly continue to receive much aid from America. 
But America cannot fill the whole gap. We must rely mainly 
—and perhaps even increasingly—on our own resources. 

Will ultimately wins wars—will, brains and work. We 
have not yet sufficiently translated our undoubted will to 
victory into the thoroughly effective work that victory 
tequires. The Government must see to it that in this, the 
most vital of all fields of the war, there is no further delay. 


IGNOTUS. 


THE COLLAPSE OF IDEOLOGIES 


“NOTHING turns more swiftly on its pivot than ‘ ideology’ 
at the first breath of self-interest, of self-preservation, or of 
national feeling.”” I remember writing those words in a book 
published three years ago. They were suggested by historical 
instances of the volte face, and have been illustrated more 
vividly since the twistings and quick-changes of the unstable 
double-crossing modern Attila, who lives from day to day on 
“hunches,” phobias and impulses. 

The impressionable peasant from Braunau, later the 
proletarian in Vienna, in Mein Kampf saw himself as a Lohen- 
grin versus Bolshevism. When he changes, he does it with 
Prussian thoroughness and unprincipled versatility; and 
early this year he announced that ‘‘ Marxism and Nazism are 
fundamentally at one,” and Communists were more tolerated 
in the Reich than Christians or moderate elements. Italy 
gulped down the bitter contradiction, and hardly tasted it 
among her many other ingredients of humble pie. Japan’s 
inner circles were stupefied by the cynicism of the betrayal of 
the almost-as-cynical anti-Comintern Pact. In Hungary they 
merely shrugged, until later developments impinging on her 
caused the suicide of Count Teleki. If they had been patient, 
if they had studied weather-vanes and opportunists and 
pathological cases, they would have waited for Hitler's 
betrayal of his former insincerities. The overnight surprise 
attack on Russia—with Quilp-like ferocity and suddenness— 
administers a second shock to Japan (Italy is past all such 
shocks now), and Tokyo statesmen have been driven for 
refuge into moral maxims, and the consolation of the jilted 
sceptic, “‘ We must rely on ourselves—there is nobody else 
we can rely on.” 

It surprised even us; for past disappointments after 
wishful thinking had inoculated us against cheerful pro- 
babilities or hopeful news. This proved to be a mistake. We 
should never underrate the capacity of the politically obtuse 
German to get us out of difficulties which we could hardly do 


ourselves—by mere dint of his bungling in spirit and policy. |, 
‘“‘ Keep cheerful,” said a wise onlooker in the last war in a}, 


grim time; ‘‘ German ambition, arrogance and diplomacy 
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will come to our rescue.”’ So it is to-day. They have not 
had the savoty even to mollify American feeling, but have 
gone out of their goose-stepping way to irritate it. As to the 
attempted garrotting of Russia, if Hitler really feared that 
country (which he did not), all that was necessary was to keep 
alarge containing force on a defensive line, sit tight there, and 
come West to deal with the real crux, Great Britain. But the 
Germans at war seem, at a certain stage, to have an infatua- 
tion for increasing difficulties, enemies, and the chances of 
disaster. Having an “ encirclement ” complex, they proceed 
to get themselves encircled. 

Fraud and conjuring have been so busy in Europe that 
only the specialist could now say who belong to the Comintern 
and who to the anti-Comintern; and the same expert would 
add that Soviet Russia itself now, in its ordeal, is far less 
Communist than Russian and patriotic. The political com- 
missars have been dismissed from the Army, the oath to 
recruits is to the Russian fatherland not to the Internationale, 
and the salute to officers has been reintroduced. The soldier’s 
ideology is not interfered with : he can be a Christian believer, 
and often is. The point is, he must be disciplined, his equip- 
ment and morale must be good, and he must understand his 
tanks and weapons. 

So pass away, by degrees, the ’isms that stalk the world 
fora generation. They are dropped like an unwanted cloak 
as soon as different political weather comes. At first there 
was a percentage of enthusiasm and sincerity in them; but, 
not being moral in origin nor provided with self-criticism and 
conscience, they become a mask, a disguise for mass egotism 
and material aggression. Fascism is a shadow of its former 
self in Italy, being associated latterly with disgraceful mis- 
management, shortage, or surrender. Nazism has changed 
its tune so often that its original motif is less and less remem- 
bred ; in fact, Rosenberg at present has a book on the stocks 
which essays to review and revise the inchoate welter of 
prejudices which serves 70 per cent. of Germans for revelation 
and creed, and it has already roused the Catholic hierarchy 
inthe Reich to agonised protest. 

There is a warning for us in all this. Not only must we 
rfrain from overdoing the ‘‘ democracies” slogan, but we 
must not expect all of those who have been forced by Hitler’s 
perjury to defend themselves against Germany, to copy our 
lorms and institutions after the war. Leave the Life-principle 
ineach nation, using its past and Christian heritage, to evolve 
tsown external apparatus. It is not the gadgets that matter, 
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but the spirit in which they are worked. Imagine a Nazisn} put 
without Teutonic swelled-head and thievish conquest: jt} yiri 
would be tolerable—for a people like them, backward and} s00 
immature politically. Or consider a Communism that neither} gpr 
affected to discourage religion nor to push an unwanted setf and 
of doctrines in other lands; this again would for the fips} « 
time deserve to be called “an interesting experiment,” and} Bri 
at a good distance it might look novel and idylJic—until thef shri 
craze for communal farming had raped and ruined the soilf mu 
thanks to the absence of livestock, dung, and the prow} 
small owner. Russia and the Russians are changing year byf hav 
year, adapting themselves to world-currents : the proselytise} the 
has himself modified part of his creed and his methods. There§ kin: 
fore the purists among us, who fancied it somehow rep 
hensible that Russia was forced into line with us who aw 
already struggling against the octopus-in-chief, must moderat 
their strictness and humbly call to mind that Christianity i 
not timid avoidance of the erring, while Pharisaism 1s. 
it be doubted for a minute that this odd, unexpectef 
unsought association will modify things in Russia far mor 
than modify ourselves? The change, begun overnight b 
Hitler’s crime, is in full process. ‘The spirit of Britain; 
already eulogised by a younger Tolstoi on the Mosco 
radio; and Mr. Litvinoff, has been restored to publi 
life. It is at least a huge potential moral gain to the Sovie 
Republics that they have had to break with the impeniteni 
thief of Europe, and to take Great Britain as an immediat 
practical partner. It is one more window open into 
liberal, free, and Christian West. It offers Poland, mirac 
lously, what we never could otherwise have hoped for, 
chance of a voluntary territorial restitution later, and eve 
one good neighbour. While things British are an enthusiasm 
insensibly the mood and rule inside Russia will be colour 
by that goodwill and desire to keep it. Some of the sternetfthre 
unbending anti-Bolsheviks, may I suggest, are imperfecthjvall 
aware of the present moment and the emerging new thingsfar ; 
It may not be known to everyone that after every Low Masiior ; 
in every Catholic Church, on Sunday and week-day, half-fiom 
dozen obligatory prayers have for 20 years been offered in thé 
vernacular “‘ for Russia.”” That is a remarkable instance both 
of Papal solicitude and of the Church’s tenacity. But wha 
then are we to think of the pious Rip van Winkles who fe 
and act on the assumption that Russia is past praying for 
and seem actually to be piqued if signs at last faintly appeal 
of possible improvement as a result ? Caution by all means 
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azism} put pessimism is the negation of expectant faith. If we area 
st: ith virile people, we shall see this as an opportunity to do Russia 
d and} good, not as another excuse for apprehensive evasion. The 
either} uprising of a whole group of peoples, the attempt on Moscow 
ed setf and on Russia’s corn and oil, the prospect of alien slavery, the 
e first} “scorched earth ’’ policy, the sudden release of facts about 
;” and} Britain and America—these for a time (and a long time) 
til thel shrivel up the former preoccupations with doctrinal com- 
1e soil, munism. 
pron} Consider what enormous British losses and pains must 
ear byfhave been added to our war effort, if Russia were not bearing 
lytiser| the brunt of the mechanised German hordes. Perhaps a 
There} kindly Providence, after all, knows better what will benefit 
Britain than do these people with one idea. The case of 
# General Franco, which they quote, is significant in an opposite 
tasense to theirs. On they principles of non-collaboration, 
if Franco ought to have said, I will not accept the military help 
as of wicked gangsters like Hitler and Mussolini. If he had said 
edi this, he would now be defeated and in exile. But he put 
mconceit and ideologies in cold store, and took the help of 
rascals which Providence as he believed had made available. 
Then with extreme courtesy he bowed them out of Spain, to 
their chagrin. He now, like a prudent man, keeps an eye on 
ifthe British foodships to Spain, and will probably hesitate to 
ifback anti-British words with deeds. 
eniten§ When and as hostilities draw near to a close, we shall see 
nediatiprobably here and in America what Emerson called Anglo- 
ito thiSaxon cant, about a ‘‘ generous’”’ peace. Fortunately this 
iractjweakness of soul will be corrected by the voices of suffering 
for, #Poland, Czecko-Slovakia, Greece, Jugo-Slavia, Norway, 
id evetfHolland and Belgium, France, and Russia. ‘‘ The toad 
usias@fbeneath the harrow knows exactly where each tooth-point 
oloureijges.”” They at least will be coldly unmoved by hysterical 
sternefthreats from Germany that the Reich will “go Red” or 
erfectlfwallow in revolution. For we now know that such ’ologies 
thingsjae a kind of political screen to hide the ego and its appetite 
yw Mastior plunder, and that they come and change and go like most 
half-fioms of fashion and self-humbug. The answer can only be: 
d in the 
ce botll ‘‘ If you wish, go Red, Blue, Nordic, Aryan, or any other 
ut wha} design—but you shall be kept powerless henceforth for 
vho fel] these regular assaults on the peace of mankind. It then 
ing fo} matters nothing to other nations into what mental 
appeal delusions you retreat, or what theories you spin. We 
means} will see to it that they remain domestic curiosities, and 
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that you never have the means to impose these bori 
unrealities on more matured and sensible cultures.” 


We lost the last peace in several years by moral fogginess, 
Weakness of mind bungled the opportunity. We left economir 
grievances but connived at rearmament, when the opposite 
was clearly indicated. And there will be emotionalists at the 
Peace who will vaguely ingeminate “ forgiveness ’”’ of the 
enemy, irrespective of evils, rights, and morality. This 
degenerate offshoot from virile Christianity never has heard 
of the Founder’s attitude to the “ generation of vipers,” 
‘blind Leaders of the blind” and ‘ whited sepulchres” 
whose fate should be “‘ a stone round his neck and he be cast 
into the sea.”’ His is not a non-combatant creed, tolerant of 
evil, intolerant of defence. Indeed, one of the best Parable 
appraises “ the strong man armed” who is thereby able to 
expel the robber. Nor had the Saviour a word to say against 


soldier or centurion (praise, rather); but plenty to say 
against the chronic pharisee in human nature, the quibble 
setting verbal traps, and the materialist sadducee who didn't 
believe in ideal, heroism, pain, soul, or sacrifice. 

In the same stark, unsentimental spirit the apostles and 
the Church continued. Soldiers were among the first and best 
adherents—and they were mot required to give up their 
soldiering. Military similes pervade the matchless firs 
literature of the Church. Black was black to the origina 
seers and teachers, and black-hearted men were condemnei 
in burning terms; not excused or explained away into an 
indeterminate grey. But from the first the Christian body 
applied clean-cut, honest principle to the act of forgiveness, 
to rescue it from the immoralism of mere forgetfulness and 
condonation of wickedness. It was laid down (and it is stil 
binding) that the sinner cannot be forgiven unless first he 
(a) owns up his guilt, (b) resolves to reverse his ways, (c) offers 
restitution or reparation, and (d) feels sincere contrition. 
What a world of pestilent miasma and “ false goodness ”’ those 
divinely-given conditions clear away ! 

After that, it is impossible for any except irresponsible 
worshippers of impulse and self to put on superior airs and 
talk at large (say) of forgiving Germany for the massed crimes 
of Warsaw, Rotterdam, Belgrade, London, Coventry, Clyde- 
side, Merseyside, the torpedoed children’s ship, the daily 
firing-squads in Poland, the systematised terrorisms of the 
Gestapo, and certain deeds without a name. ‘‘ Who,” one 
may demand, “are you, and who am J, to presume (tiny 
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ats as we individually are) to prescribe to our whole Empire, 
and to other tormented nations, that these devildoms shall be 
slurred over—overlooked—discounted or denied—or drowned 
in an orgy of peace doxologies ?”’ We have no right to forgive 
the impenitent garrotter and mutilator his crimes against 
others. The pure, untampered-with Christianity asks no such 
heartless and subversive sacrifice of justice anywhere. “If 
my brother offend me, how many times do I forgive ?”’ was 
once asked by Peter, and he was told a figurative number of 
times—but plainly, this applied to offences to himself, in 
which he had the personal right or duty. He would thus 
confine the grave risks of forgiveness to himself, and not 
involve society and friends and the future. Incidentally, that 
very human apostle continued to resent evils. He struck off 
a man’s ear with his sword later. More officially he laid the 
curse of death on Ananias and Sapphira for not disclosing 
certain particulars. And the Tolstoyans, impossibilists and 
life-dodgers get short shrift in the epistles. 

How the unhealthy and weakening travesties of moral law 
came to usurp the real thing is part of the history of Cranki- 
ness. ‘‘ Tolerant ’’ connivance at Hitler’s Rhineland try-on 
was the bud that broke into the poisoned flower. Fear and 
mental indolence hid behind dishonest chatter of equity and 
complaisance. Later appeasement never deceived the aggres- 
sor, who had the clear-sightedness of ambition and contempt. 

Granted victory, nothing can be easier than to keep dis- 
armed a lawless clique whom you have beaten. It is simply a 
matter of ordinary nerve, plain routine, and honesty: a duty 
to yourself, Europe, the world, and posterity. It is what 
victory is for; and to throw away this moral reward and 
material insurance would be to stultify Providence once again 
and deserve the next outbreak of chaos. You are not “ holding 
a nation down ”’ when you hold down its scamps and bitter 
taskkmasters. In any case, what matters is that you are 
saving us and all the peoples above-named against new and 
worse murder. Never is there danger in maintaining the Pax: 
always the danger comes when the keeper of the peace 
abdicates, and sneaks aside on some plausible pretext. For 
then the militarist gambler detects softness, and the wheels 
of death begin to revolve and purr again under the very noses 
of an Allied Arms Commission. To make German economic 
and cultural life satisfactory, and to make all militant 
organisations and crafty rearmament impossible, is a task 
well within the competence of a small, armed body of occupa- 
tion and someone who has not a tired will or the temperament 
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of a deserter and defaulter. It saves life, it saves morals, it 
saves the future. The alternative will be a fiercer war for our 
children now at school, a war which we might not have the 
population—the resources—the allies—or the will and heart 
—to fight. 

Ideologies then pass, like fashions. The solid permanent 
factors are—national temperament and character ; the main 
national interests oversea and at home; a sound birth rate: 
a Christian ethic ; and in our case, a supreme Air Force and 
Navy, with an Army kept continually strong and modernised, 
With these, we can be released for ever from anxieties and 
humiliations. 

W. J. Biyton. 


AFTER THE GREEK 


Too Late 


JUSTICE MY ALLY; YET AN UNJUST FATE 
FELL SWIFT ON ME— MY ALLY WAS TOO LATE. 


Bombed City 


OUR CITY, THAT SHOULD LIVE TO MOURN US DEAD, 
DIES, AND WE LIVING GATHER ROUND HER BED. 


Convoy 


HEED NOT MY TOMB, BUT SAIL. WHEN WE WERE GONE, 
THE CONVOY, ALL THE REST OF IT, HELD ON. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. 


NE, 


ON. 


THE RESISTANCE OF FRANCE 


THE prominence given in certain newspapers and broadcasts 
to the defeatism of the Vichy Government makes it the more 
imperative to realise the extent of the actual resistance of 
France to-day. A people whose army has been defeated in 
battle and whose leaders have signed Armistice terms, some 
of which are believed to be secret and shameful, cannot 
without adequate equipment fight against an Army of 
Occupation armed with tanks and aeroplanes. But physically 
those who have escaped and have joined the Free French 
Forces and the civilians still in bondage in France are morally, 
intellectually and spiritually putting up an increasing resist- 
ance. 

It is as well for us to ask ourselves how we should react 
in this country if the British Navy had been sunk or had 
surrendered, if all arms and machines had been taken away 
from the Royal Air Force, if the British Army had been 
largely disarmed and quartered in Ireland, if 1,800,000 young 
Englishmen were prisoners in Germany, and if German troops 
were now in occupation of industrial Britain as far south as 
London and as far north as Glasgow. The analogy must not 
be stretched too far, but London, Manchester, Leeds, New- 
castle, Liverpool, Barrow and Glasgow may be regarded as 
our equivalent of Paris, Lille, Amiens, Calais, Havre, Brest 
and Bordeaux. We can be sure, after the unperturbed 
steadiness shown by our bombed civilian population, that 
British moral resistance would be stubborn, but if we were 
disarmed we should be physically helpless. 

The country which we call France has been far more 
ruthlessly divided than was Gaul under Julius Cesar. Alsace 
and Lorraine are now administered as German Provinces. 
Hundreds of German teachers are there drilling the children 
into Nazi thought and behaviour, while there have been 
wholesale expulsions of families who give any evidence of 
pro-French feeling. It is reported that at the beginning the 
strongest opposition came from the middle classes; now 
bitterness has spread among all classes of Alsatians and 
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Lorrainers. Alsace, which at one time flirted with Home 
Rule, now awaits deliverance. 

The Pas de Calais and the Nord Departments, which 
roughly compare to Yorkshire and Lancashire in this country, 
are now governed by a German General with headquarters at 
Brussels. Those dogged men from the textile mills of Roubaix, 
or the coal mines of Lens, who have succeeded in escaping 
from their present military control, all bring the same reports, 
There is profound admiration for the British resistance, 
There is confidence in victory, inspired by the B.B.C. and by 
the leadership of Mr. Churchill. It has to be remembered 
that many living in Northern France can understand English, 
and even when the French broadcasts at 8.15 p.m. are jammed, 
succeed in listening to the English broadcasts. The shop 
people are intensely angry because they have had to sell out 
their stocks to the German troops of occupation, and have 
only received in return what they contemptuously call 
‘““monkey money,” that is, paper money of no value. It 
would be wrong to give here any illustration of the acts of 
sabotage and the methods of ca’canny which have been 
carried out in many a French factory and workshop during 
the past few months, but there is irrefutable evidence of 
French workmen doing this, and being ruthlessly executed 
in punishment. 

The second division of France is the occupied zone, which 
includes all the western coastal areas. Here, again, there is 
evidence of widespread resistance, of which it is permissible 
to give the following two examples :— 

A doctor sent a letter this summer from a certain French 
port, which reads :— 

““ Just tell me this: why is the blockade not more 
rigorous ? Stop our ships, for go per cent. of the arrivals 
at Marseilles are bound for Germany. Do you think 
that we don’t know how to suffer? Far better that we 
should suffer and that they shouldn’t get supplies of food. 
We don’t ask better than to be restricted as much as 
proves necessary. Only the outcome matters. If only 
you knew how, in the occupied zone—at Brest, for 
example—our people hope for air attacks.” 

Here is another illustration given me first hand by a 
French officer who has recently arrived in this country from 
Brittany: A Breton fisherman, very weary after his day's 
work, entered an estaminet one evening for a drink, and forgot 
that under the curfew regulations he ought to have been at 
home within doors. He ordered a drink, and before he had 
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time to finish it, German soldiers ordered him to clear out. 
There was a fight. The fisherman was arrested, tried and 
sentenced to death for assaulting German soldiers. While he 
awaited the execution of the sentence he escaped from his 
cell, and climbed on to the roof of the local prison, but slipped, 
fell into the courtyard below and broke his leg. In spite of 
this and the protests of the local mayor, he was shot and 
buried on the spot. The following night the local inhabitants 
removed the body to the cemetery, where a religious service 
was held, and was attended by at least 5,000 Bretons. One 
of the wreaths laid on his grave bore this inscription: “ Rest 
in peace. De Gaulle will avenge you.” 

This is believed to be typical of the spirit of Occupied 
France, where at least 90 per cent. of the inhabitants have 
only one hope in their hearts—that of a British victory. 

In unoccupied France the proportion is not as high. There 
is a section of the population, including influential indus- 
trialists, who have had for many years past business relations 
with Germany, who support M. Laval in his policy of colla- 
boration. There are many who are unable to listen to the 
French broadcasts from the B.B.C., and who take their 
information from the German-controlled wireless, or from 
tendentious French papers, but in unoccupied, as in occupied 
France, there is growing evidence of resistance. There are 
the escapes of young men who succeed in reaching this country 
and in joining the Free French Forces. We do not know of 
the many who fail to escape and who are shot in consequence, 
but we do know of those who have been executed for such acts 
of resistance as ‘‘ consistent acts of violence against German 
soldiers,” for ‘‘ being in unlawful possession of arms,” for 
“ sabotage in a French factory.” 

The success of the ‘‘ V ” campaign has received widespread 
publicity, but there are many other incidents which are 
equally significant. Earlier this year propaganda news films 
were shown in the French cinemas, and were greeted with 
whistles and hoots. Accordingly, orders were given for 
cinemas to be partly lighted when the news reels were shown, 
in order that the Gestapo might mark down the man or 
woman who mocked the Fuehrer, or who applauded Mr. 
Winston Churchill. The French response to this was to adopt 
a completely uninterested attitude, even taking out news- 
papers and sitting with their backs to the screen, reading 
these to one another. It is believed that the showing of 
German documental films has had to be largely discontinued 
owing to this form of moral resistance. 
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During recent weeks many prefects and mayors have 
been dismissed from their appointments because they have 
dared to criticise the Darlan policy ; and it is reported that 
the Mayor of Nice, a man well known in peace time for his 
efficiency and courtesy, has ceased to hold office because on 
patriotic grounds he appealed for the release from captivity 
of M. Reynaud, M. Blum and General Gamelin. 

Even within the secluded offices of Vichy itself resistance 
can be found. In those chilly hotels, planned for the summer 
season only, and with the exception of the Hotel du Parc, 
which is the headquarters of Marshal Pétain, unprovided with 
central heating, the Vichy officials are working in hotel bed- 
rooms and bathrooms without proper telephonic com- 
munication and adequate records. They have to obey the 
orders of Ministers, with whose policy they do not agree, and 
cope with the many adventurers, men of doubtful character 
and morality, who swarm at Vichy in the hope of securing 
financial gain out of France’s tragedy. It is believed that, 
especially among the officials under 40 years of age, there are 
many who in silence are nobly maintaining the highest 
traditions of their service, and who are doing all in their power 
behind the scenes to help towards the liberation of France. 

Any survey of France’s resistance must, of course, recog- 
nise the importance of the French Colonial Empire. This 
includes nearly 4,400,000 square miles of Africa, 364,000 
square miles of Asia, more than 36,000 square miles in 
America, and 13,000 square miles in the Pacific. The popu- 
lation of 69,000,000 represents almost every type in the 
world. Less than I in 25 is a European or an assimilated 
Frenchman. The territories of the French Colonial Empire, 
which are showing a practical resistance by joining the Free 
French Forces, are now providing us with an invaluable 
source of supplies. From French Equatorial Africa we are 
obtaining lead, zinc, oils, and we have already undertaken 
this year to take from Free French territories many thousands 
of tons of cocoa, palm oil, palm kernels, bananas, coffee and 
cotton. These and many other valuable materials are being 
transported in the Free French Navy, which includes a 
quarter of the total tonnage of the French Merchant Navy. 

Not only materials but man power coming from the 
French Empire is joining in the fight against Hitler. Not 
long ago 85 French sailors arrived in Tahiti in June. I have 
met men from these French Colonies, who have been training 
in England, and who are now fighting in one of the theatres 
of war, and they made a deep impression on me, because they 
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were men of so much experience of the world, so much know- 
ledge, and had shown such outstanding courage and reso- 
lution in joining General de Gaulle. At least three of these 
men seemed to me to be men of “ Cabinet timber,’ incor- 
ruptible men of high intelligence and deep devotion. If they 
survive they are likely to be the Ministers of the France of the 
future. Those who are taking part in the present resistance 
possess those qualities of leadership which makes us who 
meet them confident that out of the inefficiency, division and 
corruption, which led to France’s downfall last year, will 
come the resurrection of France. 

Dr. Catherine Gavin, in her recent book on Britain and 
France, has answered those who doubt whether the collapse 
of our alliance with the French has not proved that the 
understanding between the two countries was not built on a 
foundation of sand, in these words :— 


“We cannot do without France. A strong and liberal 
France is essential to Europe, and the fruits of a thousand 
years of French culture, which cannot be destroyed by a 
few months of the new barbarism, are essential to Britain’s 
intellectual life. France has made some grave mistakes, 
and her future is as dark as her punishment is heavy. .. . 
In spite of all, the soul of France is not dead, and Britain 
will soon find that out if she is magnanimous enough to 
admit that she also made mistakes. She honoured her 
alliance in the letter, but not in the spirit.”’ 


The prayer of the Free French soldiers, sailors and airmen 
who are playing their part bravely with us in Europe, in Asia 
and Africa, is that the war will terminate on German soil 
and that the German armies will be utterly destroyed. They 
realise that by their resistance they are helping their country 
to recover her freedom. 

B. S. TOWNROE. 


SCOTT, LAWRENCE AND THE MYTH OF 
BRITISH DECADENCE 


THIRTY years ago Lieutenant H. R. Bowers, of the Royal 
Indian Marine, was in quarters at Cape Evans. He was soon 
to become one of the immortal party who died with Scott 
on that terrible return journey from the South Pole. He had 
already shown himself to be an outstanding member of the 
Antarctic Expedition. Speaking of its supreme goal, he said: 
“It will be a fine thing to do that plateau with man haulage 
in these days of the supposed decadence of the British race.” 

Since then many great winds have swept those desolate 
wastes which stand towards the Pole. Many voices have 
argued the difficulties, and the ultimate glorious end of Scott’s 
plans: but that one sentence has an oddly topical ring. None 
but men of our race would, perhaps, even have attempted what 
Scott and his band did: when it had been done, no one but a 
deluded foreigner would have supposed that the British spirit 
was decadent. To the contention that the Polar journey was 
the work of a few picked men the reply comes swift that there 
is ever room for but few on the peaks, but that the overwhelm- 
ing, almost personal pride and glory in Scott’s feat, shared by 
every rank of society in the Empire at the time, showed that 
it knew, valued and would emulate if necessary the selflessness, 
determination and discipline of which the expedition was the 
prototype. 

Less than three years after Bowers had dropped his 
casual sentence, thousands upon thousands of men of his race 
had gone to their death with the same instinctive courage, 
and in defence of something which, in a final analysis, was as 
intangible as the Pole. It proved true then, as it is doing 
to-day, that the greatest snare into which an enemy of our 
race can fall is to think us decadent. Our own past behaviour 
has, no doubt, often encouraged the fantasy. If so, this must 
be counted among our very few secret weapons. We allow 
ourselves to be vunder-estimated. Others reap the 
consequences. 

The immediate effect of Scott’s expedition was to produce 
a smal] library of hero-worship and—much more than this— 
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to stimulate national consciousness at a time when this was 
specially necessary. Softness had crept in with the rich days 
of Edward VII: not decadence, but first cousin to it. It 
crept in again during the two decades between the last and the . 
resent war: and again, running counter to it, aspiring towards 
better things, a legend was forming equal in power to Scott’s. 
It was of a very different kind—but then, it was a different age. 
Its focus was another man of action, Lawrence of Arabia. 

If Scott had a company of worshippers Lawrence had a 
battalion. His own first popular account of the Desert War 
appeared in 1927. Long before then commentary had 
began ; it continued until after his death in 1935, sometimes 
valuable, sometimes carping, often trivial. Little more than 
a year separated the general realisation of Scott’s tragedy and 
that far greater cataclysm the first German war. The Law- 
rence legend had ampler space to flourish and develop: 
moreover, he was there in person to stimulate it. 

Wide apart though the political circumstances of the 
“pre’’ and “ post’ war worlds were, the idea had again 
crept in of the “‘ supposed decadence of the British race.”’ 
It may have been wishful thinking on the part of Continental 
Powers, but there were grounds enough for the theory, as 
indeed there always are. It was not Gino Watkins and the 
young men of the British Arctic Air Route Expedition, fully 
in the old tradition, who were taken as an example of the race : 
it was the light-hearted Oxonians who recorded in a notorious 
Union note that never under any circumstances would they 
fight for King and Country. Only a Briton could be expected 
to realise that, when the moment came, these same young 
men would be likely to be found with commissions in the Royal 
Navy, as bomber pilots, or in command of tanks. 

The other side of the picture was slowly but very persis- 
tently generating its response. Lawrence, who did his fighting 
in the last years of the earlier war, in one sense failed, like 
Scott. Scott found the Norwegian flag of Amundsen planted 
before his own at the South Pole. Lawrence, having led his 
tattered Arabs into Damascus, saw the Tricolour later rise 
above it ; and he did not love the French. Yet both men, by 
virtue of their lives and their ability to express themselves 
nobly, rose above the failures for which they themselves 
could not be held responsible, and helped to work a spiritual 
miracle for the health of their country. Seldom did two men 
live less in vain, or do more to fling back a taunt in the face 
of fools rash enough to make it. 

Scott and Lawrence were men of so divergent a kind that 
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to compare them is fascinating. Scott was first and foremost 
a naval officer. The Royal Navy has always produced his 
like, and by Gods’ grace always will. Lawrence was unique: 
a freak if you like, but a genius too, and contemporaneous in 
a special sense. To the end of his life Scott cherished ideals, 
even illusions, and felt no constraint in conventions, 
Lawrence lost his illusions before he was an undergraduate, 
and had an impish way of laughing at ideals even while living 
them. Neither men had advantages beyond their own 
characters. 

There is, too, significance even in the services they chose, 
The ambitious Scott—a commander and an M.V.O. at thirty- 
two, a post-captain at thirty-six—found in the Navy the 
strait-jacket suited to his need for intense self-discipline, 
Lawrence, never ambitious in the military sense, rose through 
exceptional circumstance with still more startling rapidity 
in a service he found far from congenial. Then, casting prizes 
aside, he sought in the R.A.F. an outlet and a refuge: an 
outlet for his intense creative energy, and a refuge from 
celebrity and himself. The comparative freedom and objec- 
tivity of the R.A.F delighted him. It had had no time to 
acquire even a smear of pipe-clay, and its tradition had room 
for the machine. 

Although their effects on the national consciousness were 
similar, their personal ends were leagues apart. Scott wasa 
man whose essential simplicity of mind demanded no other 
outlet than what his profession and discovery could provide. 
The niceties of his own personality did not enthrall him. He 
was a seaman long before he was an explorer, and he would 
undoubtedly have returned to the sea and commanded newer 
ships than the Bulwark had he lived to complete his journey. 
As for his writing, it was an offshoot, never an end in itself. 
His books are classics in their kind, but Scott never thought 
of them as such, and would have been amazed at the lasting 
qualities of their sheer natural power. 

With Lawrence life seemed bent to an artistic purpose. 
As a young scholar and archeologist he wrote the kind of 
books which are the by-products of any travel in search of 
pure knowledge: the kind in which Scott excelled. But when 
he had added riches to his experience in leading his Arab 
revolt, he had full material for a masterpiece, and created it. 
A great deal of literary chat has been uttered about the merits 
and minor defects of Seven Pillars of Wisdom, and indeed 
about that other work of history of our time written by a 
leading actor, Mr. Churchill’s The World Crisis The simple 
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fact is that they are both as good as they could well be, and 
as records of war, by war leaders, will live as long as the 
Commentaries of Cesar, with any luck. Only their authors 
could have written them, and both men, one as an orator 
and the other as a writer, stand among the highest flight. 

It is probable that when the tumult and the shouting of 
the present conflict has at last faded, and the inevitable 
reaction set in (for we learn too little from our own history), 
there will again rear its queer and sinister head the legend 
of British decadence. Foes will believe it. But inevitably, 
beyond the reach of the whisper of the diplomat and the 
snigger of the ignorant of all countries, there will rise a Scott 
or a Lawrence to provide a counterblast, and to keep alive 
in our hearts that romantic courage, that belief in Virtue 
which our forefathers cherished so highly. It maintains our 
Empire, and gives it strength and vitality. 

OLIVER WARNER. 
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IN BRITISH GUIANA 


GEORGETOWN :— 

‘“ When you arrive at British Guiana stay in your cabin 
till you reach the wharf ...mud... hideous... the 
approach !!’’ We did not do so! We hung on the taffrail 
all the way. 

Leaving the jewel-like islands of the West Indies, and 
Trinidad, set in their hot blue seas, the ship sailed on to 
British Guiana. Gradually we neared our destination, the 
blue vista gave place to a curious Whistlerish scene far from 
devoid of attraction. The great South American rivers spew 
out turgid and brown, colouring the waters of the ocean 
itself for miles . . . a khaki-coloured sea. The Demerara 
River is no exception. At last—Georgetown. 

A busy wharf, a motley crowd, Portuguese, East Indians, 
black men, half-breeds, washed-out white men, white women, 
keeping the flag flying. Much need of lip-stick and rouge 
here, gallantly they make the best of themselves. 

Georgetown itself is a bewitching place. If you poke 
about the town, climb up and down the tall rickety stairs 
that take you to the front doors, and go into inner rooms 
you will see a vista of back courtyards that will induce you to 
draw the mosquito curtains tighter that night, but the big 
boulevards of the city are bright with avenues of flowering 
trees, scarlet and gold and pale young green, in this month of 
May, I94I. 

The Dutch occupation has left its mark. The quaint old 
Stabroek, a sort of Caledonian market, plies a busy trade: 
there are canals down some of the streets, shining water, 
romantic under the sparkle of the night lights. 

In many of the main streets the canals have been drained 
and provide a grassy central walk between double rows of 
trees. The town is full of open spaces, gardens, flowers, and 
at night the wooden houses, with their open shutters and often 
open-slatted walls, have a curious lace-like appearance: a 
fairy town or une ville lumieére. 

It is hot—no, HOT !—life hardly begins till 5.15 p.m., 
and exercise, tennis, golf and social amenities have to be 
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crowded into a short period. This is the moment for swizzle 
parties (i.e., Demarara rum cocktails), a feature of the local 
entertaining, informal and genial. Dinner is between 8 and 
8.30 and the evening is not long: eleven sees the film-fan, 
the dancer sometimes, and the diner-out on homeward way. 
Energy is quickly spent in this equatorial town. 

Up and down the Sea Wall we drive for a breath of air ; 
at night it is enchanting, steel blue and silver water under 
the light of the moon. But in the day the sea looks like a 
field of loam with ships, incongruously, sitting on it, and sea 
birds wheeling above ; below the Wall and the sea we drive 
—we are below sea level—on our side stretch green open 
spaces, tree-lined canals, villages: “‘ Kitty,’ La Plaisance, 
Uit Flught (not pronounced “ ate floockt”’ 4 la Hollandaise, 
but massacred into ‘Oot Flugt’’). Dutch and French 
names are plentiful and tell their story of occupation and 
cession which makes up the history of British Guiana. 
Raleigh’s Guiana! difficult to remember that, as we drive 
by the sugar estates, turn in at “ Bel Air ’’—our nearest 
approach to a night club—after a dance, a few miles along 
the Sea Wall, or gossip with other people in cars on Sunday 
afternoon at ‘‘ Scandal Point.”’ 

There is an institution—Kite flying in the Easter holidays. 
The wind is just right, and the whole world turns out to 
“amuse the children,’ but the kites are ambitious affairs, 
much more elaborate than anything to be seen on a blowy 
April day on the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, in dear far-away 
Scotland. The grown-ups are flying the kites too; the air 
is full of kites. Next week the wind still blows, but the kite 
festival is over ; solitary kites go up, but the glory of parti- 
coloured kites, heavy and important with gigantic long tails, 
isnot to be seen. 

War is the talk—war, War! ‘‘ WAR,” as everywhere 
all over the vast possessions of the British Empire. The 
news—this one is going, that one is gone, ‘‘ there will be a 
collection for the Red Cross at the door’; there has been a 
big Fair at Government House, a great affair that. In the 
Cathedral: ‘‘ the collections this day will be for the bombed 
London churches,” so the Bishop of Guiana. Dakar is the 
tak! Dakar—a near flight. The gold at Guadeloupe and 
the U.S.A. Americans are pouring into British Guiana. 
The housing question is acute. Americans are the talk ! 

Sugar—sugar is the talk, the estates; profit and loss, 
labour questions, only three days a week on the estates ; 
tice. . . . Then the interior, in the interior—bauxite—far in. 
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. . . Gold . . . beyond the flats of the coast belt with their 
mud and rice and sugar lies the Jungle ; the alluvial diggings 
are there: gold in the heart of the forest, Kaieteur Falls 
brawl over the immense rock down, down, down to the Potaro 
River, and beyond lie the great Savannahs, the cattle ranges, 
and in and out through unexplored, uncleared Guiana slip 
the original little people of the land: the short square yellow 
people with fine kestrel noses and dank black hair, heart. 
shaped faces, under the arm a bow of purple wood, arrows 
with home-made steel points hunting their ‘‘ Tiger ”’ (Leopards 
really) game, the powys (the jungle turkey), the ‘‘ Maam,” 
a wonderful table bird, all white flesh ; shooting the fish in 
the great shining rivers, clear in their upper reaches. 

The broken clans of Carrib and Arawak and Macoushi 
Indians still haunt the steep untrodden ways where the 
baboons bark, or shelter under their flimsy thatch-roofed huts 
on long poles, with only nominal “ walls’: they do not even 
plait the palm leaves as the “ Friendly Islanders” of the 
Pacific do to give them privacy and a nest to sleep in. 

Woods and rivers are full of queer untoward dangers: 
this is the talk. 

STARR STUART. 


THE HARVEST AND AFTER 


Ir the weather allows we shall have the biggest harvest in 
the history of this country. No less an authority than the 
Minister of Agriculture tells us so. There can be little doubt 
that we are faced also with the largest garden and allotment 
yield on record and it is high time that we made our storage 
arrangements ahead. 

Potatoes are the crop we cannot do without and, provided 
that rats and mice can be excluded or blitzed with poison or 
by a lively cat, there is no better place for them than the cool, 
dry cellar. Cellars generally are cool, but in some cases a 
central heating plant makes them quite the opposite and 
entirely useless for the storage of any crop which consists 
mainly of water as do our vegetables and fruits. 

Cellars can also be cold at times, but this can usually be 
remedied by tacking stout paper across open windows or 
vents and by keeping doors closed. A temperature which 
varies during really cold weather between 35° and 40° F. is 
ideal for storage. 

The main thing to ensure good keeping quality is to allow 
the crop to reach maturity and to harvest it dry. When dug, 
and digging potatoes is a fine-day job, the tubers should be 
allowed to dry off before being picked up. They can then be 
bagged and put in the cellar or laid out loose for clamp 
storage. In either case a sprinkle over with hydrated lime 
will prevent rots and moulds forming. Where potatoes are 
bagged they will need going over after the New Year and 
sprouts removing, when they will keep for another spell. 

Every gardener knows how to build a potato clamp, but 
here is an idea for a clamp which enables you to help yourself 
when you please with a minimum of trouble. It can be used 
for potatoes, beets, turnips, carrots, artichokes and celeriac. 
Timber being hard to get and turves not being available, it 
was decided to build the walls of this out-door store of straw. 
A site was chosen in a sheltered corner of the garden on a 
sloping bed and a parallelogram 6 feet long and 5 feet wide 
was marked off. A double row of stakes were driven in at a 
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foot apart all round the marked space, so that all the tops 
were 18 inches above the ground. The space between the 
double row of stakes was then packed tight with old straw 
so that an 18-inch high by 1 foot thick wall of straw resulted. 
Bins were divided off by a few canes pushed into the soil and 
into each were dumped carrots, beets or turnips. It was not 
used for potatoes, though it would have suited them equally 
well. 

As each row of vegetables was in place a little dry earth 
was sifted over them and another row added until the lot were 
almost level with the top. A coating of straw was then laid 
over all and on top of that was placed a cover made of battens 
over which was stretched ordinary roofing felt. The cover 
was a foot wider than the outer width of the whole, so that in 
wet weather the drip ran off without wetting the walls. 
When vegetables were taken out and the level lowered more 
straw was added to the top so that protection by the time 
cold weather came along was ample. Access was easy and the 
replacement of the covering simple, which is not the case 
with the ordinary sloping-sided potato clamp. 

Celery can be stored under cover in a really cool cellar if 
the outside leaves are cut off and the plants are stood packed 
upright in boxes with their roots in a few inches of damp 
sand, which is watered as needed. If left outside in the trench 
protection is needed, and rough litter, bracken or straw will 
provide this. Parsnips and swedes will stand very low 
temperatures if left in the soil and need not be protected. 

Marrows are often spoiled by being left out just one night 
too long and getting frosted. Frosts are almost certain by 
November, and this crop should be in before then. If a clear 
cold night comes along in September and you have not got 
the marrows in, throw an old sack or two over the best and 
deal with them next day, when you will probably find that the 
tender plants have collapsed with the cold, but that your 
covered fruits are safe. 

Onions, though unlikely to be heirlooms this year, will be 
valuable enough. If a wet and sunless autumn delays ripen- 
ing they had better be lifted during September. A good way 
to dry them is to make wooden frames covered with chicken 
wire and hang these from the roof of a shed by the four 
corners. If the onions are laid on these in a single layer they 
will get all the drying air which is available. 

Usually the runner beans provide a crop which is too big 
to make full use of, and unless seed is wanted a proportion 
should be put down in salt. The proper method of salting 
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down beans is to prepare them as for cooking and place 
alternate layers of sliced beans and salt in an earthenware 
jar with a wide mouth. Begin with a layer of salt and end 
with a layer of salt and allow one pound of salt to three of 
beans. Economy of salt in this method of preserving spells 
wastage, and where enough salt is used trouble can only begin 
as a result of not corking down or sealing the container 
sufficiently well. Paraffin wax painted hot around the edge 
of the cork or over the stout paper cover is the best air 
excluder. 

Another way to store beans is to dry in trays, having 
prepared them and sliced them as for cooking. This can 
sometimes be done in the sun, but the cool oven is safer. 
When thoroughly dry they should be brittle, and when cool 
can be held in glass jars with screw tops as used in bottling. 

Tomatoes invariably provide a big weight of green un- 
ripened fruits when this crop is grown outside. Provided 
they have attained full size they will ripen if brought on to 
warmth. The best way to hold them is to cut the trusses off 
and lay these in boxes, separating each layer with a sheet of 
newspaper. By putting a few at a time into a really warm 
place ripening can be accelerated, but the period from October 
to January should be covered with judicious handling by this 
method. If tomatoes are bottled remember that they require 
a higher temperature for a longer period than do such fruits 
as plums. 

Those fortunate enough to have apples should never 
attempt to store any but keeping varieties. Early dessert 
varieties have no storage life and lose all flavour if kept. For 
storing apples and pears a cool temperature which remains 
even is needed. For this the cellar is invariably better than 
the attic, and if the fruits are separately wrapped in news- 
paper squares many of the best kinds will keep right on till 
May. Pears have a much more critical ripening period, and 
should always finish their ripening in a room of 60° to 65° F. 
to develop full flavour. 

RAYMOND? Busu. 


WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


July 20 

The cottagers here are having rather a thin time in the 
way of food. They had been able—until three or four months 
ago to fill in the gaps in their diet with eggs. Now that the 
hens have been deprived of food they have left off laying eggs, 
and in addition to this the people themselves were so harassed 
and harried with contrary orders about their chickens that 
many of them have done away with poultry, so that they have 
nothing to fall back upon but the produce of their gardens, 
Our village shops are empty, there is even no oatmeal—the 
rationed food is available, but little else. How we regret all 
the good joints of meat the butcher had to bury because he 
had too much last winter, and we none of us liked to buy 
more than our legal portion ! 

Londoners do not realise how very short country people 
are of things which seem plentiful in London. And we have 
not the Londoner’s resource of an occasional visit to a tea- 
shop or a cheap restaurant, which gives them occasionally a 
much-needed change of diet. No one would grumble at any 
of this, if they did not feel that a large part of the scarcity 
was created by people who do not know anything about food, 
save how to sell it over the counter after someone else has 
produced it. 

One result of the poultry restrictions rules has led to great 
waste of the meal allocated to chickens. 

When the Government told the big poultry farmers last 
winter to stop hatching their eggs, most of them obeyed, but 
a few astute souls foresaw what would happen. They went 
on hatching and selling day-old chicks—at 3s. 6d. each—to 
people who had never seen a chicken except at a poulterers 
or on their tables. Thousands of day-old chicks were bought 
by such people. I know of cases where there is not even a 
backyard to put them in. With great care and good con- 
ditions these baby chicks would begin to lay next year. But 
most of them will never see next year and their owners have 
wasted their money and the country’s food resources have 
been wasted too. 
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That a lot of ignoramuses should keep poultry and try to 
have their own eggs instead of buying them from people who 
know how to care for chickens is a very bad plan, but I don’t 
think that those who regulate our lives for us will ever find 
this out. 


uly 22 3 

J It is a month since the Russo-German war began. A 
month of rest from air raids—we have only heard of one on 
London—the relief is delightful and we feel we have had a 
wonderful rest. We have made hay—such hay as never was 
—and we are hopeful about our wheat and oats—those of us 
who still have chickens will put them on the stubble when 
the wheat is cut, and will hope for eggs once more. 


July 28 

I have not said much about my neighbours lately. We 
meet, we talk, we share our anxieties, we sometimes lunch or 
dine with each other. That is, we sometimes lunch or dine 
with Colonel Blore and Lady Emily, for they have a home 
farm and can still feed their friends. The rest of us live ona 
diminishing scale down to the cottagers who are really put to 
it to keep a family fed, so that the best present I can give my 
old friend Mrs. Iggulden is an occasional pot of jam, or a 
pound of sausages from London. I went to see her to-day 
with a pot of jam made two years ago. ‘‘ You always was a 
good housekeeper, Miss Susan,” she said, ‘‘ you take after 
your papa, ’e thought of everything in a house.”’ I digested 
this compliment to the family, for a compliment from a 
cottager here is a rare event—they are too downright to 
want to please as a rule—and I was gratified. Mrs. Iggulden 
had plenty to say, as usual. “‘ I don’t think so much as some 
about the food,” she said, ‘‘ because I am old, an’ you want 
less when you are old, and because when I were young we 
always ’ad to be careful. Food was cheap in them days and 
so was rent. But wages was 15s. a week and families was 
large. My mother ’ad to bring up nine children on 12s. a 
week after the rent was paid. Of course, she didn’t ’av’ the 
nine to feed all at once on that, for my brothers went to work 
when they were twelve and brought home something, and I 
went out to service when I were twelve, I did, and I cried 
dreadful at going away from ’ome. I ran away once an’ my 
father ’e took me back to my place. Work was harder than 
now and gurls didn’t ’ave much time off, but I don’t know as 
it was not better for them than what goes on now, and all this 
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shop-gurl and post office messenger business. I don’t mean 
the war work—the gurls for that are older, but the trai 
gurls now get from 14 to 18 is not what it was in my day 
when there were more gurls than places an’ you ’ad to pleat 
the upper servants or leave.” 

Mrs. Iggulden and I never meet without congratulating 
ourselves that we have soldiers here now instead of evacuers 

‘we got a nice lot now,” she observed, “‘ Canadians, a bit 
wild they are, but nice lads and everyone’ sa bit wild when 
they’re a long way away from home.” 

Before I left her Mrs. Iggulden reverted to food. 

““ Me darter i in the north she sent me a bit from a paper 
about food, an’ it’s what I think—we didn’t ought to make too 
much of any going short,” and the old lady searched for and 
eventually found a scrap of paper. This is what was printed 
on it :— 

“It is a good idea to think of those who are much 
worse off than ourselves—torpedoed seamen in a tossing 
boat trying to keep alive on half a biscuit and a spoonful 
of water; famished and tortured nations under the 
oppressor’s heel, a lot that might have been ours ; airmen 
risking their lives daily and soldiers holding the line under 
a tropical sun ; the many tradesmen in our midst whose 
businesses have been ruined or sadly diminished.” 


July 29 

The weather has been wet and much of the lovely hay on 
the Home Farm is spoilt for want of a large enough rick-cloth, 
or of straw for thatching. I am told straw is £8 a ton, a big 
price, though all prices appear to be rising steeply and the 
wages after them. Perhaps, if my great nephews read this 
diary 50 years hence they will smile at the idea that £8 a ton 
is a lot to pay for straw, just as we smile and say “ fancy that” 
when we hear of prices in 1890, 3s. for a chicken, eggs at Id. 
—and so forth. 


August 5 

There is great military activity here now. All sorts of 
exercises are going on and in the course of them we have had 
a good many soldiers here either bivouacking for the night 
in the barn or out-houses, or spending the day. Sometimes 
these are the defending and sometimes the attacking force of 
an invasion exercise, and among the troops have been found 
some young friends who had stayed here in earlier days. | 
found a tall good-looking lad in the hall to-day. ‘‘ Who are 
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you” ? Isaid. ‘“‘ I am Tim,” he replied—and so he was, Tim, 
who had been here with his parents as a hobbledehoy only 
two years ago, and there he was to-day a man, self-possessed 
and well-mannered. He had come on a lorry on his way to 
the present exercises. 

The whole face of the army has changed in the last few 
months—the soldiers have found themselves and know their 
worth. 


August 12 

The Government’s indifference to waste is illustrated by 
egg regulations. A letter in the Daily Telegraph of August 12 
gives a pungent description of both the chaos and the eggs. 
The writer is a medical officer of health in the Midlands, and 
what he states is known to every country dweller : 


‘“T am in charge of two emergency maternity homes 
in converted country houses. One has hitherto been 
supplied with eggs from hens kept by the gardener who 
had the kitchen scraps. His eggs are now collected, as 
he has more than 50 hens. One maternity home registered 
with the local grocer. Of the first 100 eggs received 50 
were bad and none could be described as fresh. The 
other home bought eggs from a farmer, but again had to 
register with the local shop. 

““ Eggs received have been so offensive that the cooks 
have been made ill with the smell, and the cases could 
not be kept in the shop but had to be buried. The 
previous supplier has not had his eggs collected since 
the scheme began ; they are not now fit for use. 

“ Another producer in the neighbourhood in a similar 
position wrote to ask that his eggs should be collected, as 
they were going bad. He was informed that when they had 
gone bad he should inform the sanitary authority, who 
would condemn them.” [My italics.] 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


WAR IN RUSSIA 


THE massive event of the last two months has undoubtedly 
been the falling out of the two great dictators, with the result- 
ing “‘ War of the Dinosaurs.” Hitler perhaps spoke more 
truthfully than he usually does when he described his unpro- 
voked attack of June 22 as the greatest march in history. 
He marched like Croesus of Lydia, to overthrow an empire, 
and when these Notes were written it was still uncertain 
which empire was to be overthrown. Anything which Nazis 
or Fascists do is customarily advertised as being something 
which will settle the fate of Europe for centuries. In the case 
of the invasion of Russia, the claim may contain a germ of 
truth. Since these things are so, it is right that we should 
remember with honour the name of one who in these columns 
was some months ago dubbed the “‘ Cassandra of the North.” 
It is only fair to state that when that name was given the 
incredible attack by another male claimant to the title had not 
yet been delivered on the fatuous head of Mr. P. G. Wode- 
house, an attack which, if it served no other visible purpose, 
may yet have contributed to a first-class ticket to the Orient 
for Mr. Duff Cooper. The name here honoured is that of 
Professor Sarolea, of Edinburgh, who, having prophesied to 
an unbelieving world that Hitler and Stalin would in 1939 
enter into a pact, went on to tell an even more incredulow 
universe that the military invasion of Russia was a politica 
necessity for Hitler. So it proved to be. ‘‘ Who gave you 
Red Star for the 1-30?”’ on the day of the invasion it would 
have been easy for anyone with a sense of humour to makea 
charming anthology out of what appeared in our Sunday 
papers, circulating at a time when all their readers had heard 
of the new war. Sunday journals assume a degree of omnis- 
cience greater even than that of their daily confréres, and the 
gutter specimens were particularly emphatic that there would 
be no war between the dictators. The astrologers, too, wert 
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In Scotland we had no excuse for unpreparedness, since 
some days before the authentic announcement burst on an 
astonished world the Edinburgh Evening News had published 
an extremely intelligent anticipation by ‘“‘ the greatest living 
authority on Russia’s affairs.” He proceeded on the thesis, 
still undisproved, that neither Hitler nor Stalin wanted war 
with the other, and that Hitler’s violent campaign of vitupera- 
tion against the Bolsheviks had been privately excused to 
Stalin on the ground that it was designed to cause confusion 
in isolationist circles in the United States, and in pacifist 
and Conservative circles in Great Britain. Unfortunately, 
however, the real Soviet-haters in Germany turned it to 
reality, and the young red Generals in Russia similarly called 
Stalin’s bluff, with the result that these two great peace-lovers 
found themselves in mortal combat. The only defect in 
this successful prophecy seems to be the part allotted to the 
man whom Mr. Quentin Reynolds dubs “ slap-happy Her- 
mann,” for since the new war Goering seems to have been in 
the background, if not actually clanking in fetters. But the 
general result was happily unmistakable. We have had so 
many grievous disillusionments in this war that it was interest- 
ing to see how reluctant people were to admit that Russia’s 
intervention was a good thing for us. “ Intervention”’ is 
perhaps hardly the right word, for never did a nation so sud- 
denly have greatness as a combatant thrust upon it. The 
Russians are not crusaders for democracy ; their last state 
acts before the war with Germany were to recognise the pro- 
Nazi Government of Irak and to withdraw recognition of 
Greece, due to her “ lack of sovereignty.’’ But her soldiers 
have fought with unequalled courage in defence of their native 
soil, and we should feel profoundly thankful that in Mr. 
Churchill’s words, they have been enabled to inflict on the 
Nazis “‘ prodigious and well-deserved slaughter.” No one 
supposes that Russia can win our war for us, but Hitler and 
Hitler alone has presented us with a redoubtable ally. 


SCOTLAND’S WAR IN EAST AFRICA 


It is said that our propaganda in America is defective, in 
respect that no one in the United States has been able properly 
to appreciate the difficulties which we had to overcome in our 
successful campaign in what is erroneously called ‘‘ the Middle 
East,”’ especially in Abyssinia. Our national habit of self- 
depreciation is not understood abroad, least of all across the 
Atlantic. We in Scotland at any rate are proud of the part 
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played by Scots commanders and Scottish troops in these 
campaigns. Sir Alan Cunningham, whose campaigning in 
Abyssinia and Eritrea would have won the approval of that 
master of thrifty conquest, Lord Kitchener, is a Scotsman, and 
like his brother Admiral Cunningham, was educated at the 
Edinburgh Academy. So, too, at least in part, was the G.O,C, 
in Egypt, General Marshall Cornwall, and General Wavell’s 
successor is also a Scot, as is made clear not only by his name, 
but by the attempts of English broadcasters to pronounce it, 
In order to avoid disaffection among an important part of His 
Majesty’s subjects, who reflect when they hear sounds like 
“Okkenleck’”’ that the Germans can at least pronounce 
‘“‘ Hoch,” should instructions not be given to revert to the old 
pronounciation of “ Affléck’’ for Auchinleck? What was 
good enough for James Boswell should be good enough for the 
B.B.C. A Scottish friend, resident near the Abyssinian border, 
who has had ample opportunities of hearing about the East 
African campaigning first-hand from the best authorities, has 
some interesting comments to make about the decline and fall 
of that brief Roman Empire. “ They say that the Italians 
are simply inept soldiers rather than cowardly. Their civil 
administration was frightfully bad, and was mainly a facade, 
Some beautiful roads and good houses with marble baths and 
wonderful fittings, some good electrical workshops—and that’s 
about all. No attempt was made to develop the country in the 
interests of the people. Gardens and agricultural development 
of any kind were wholly lacking. In Asmara they lived largely 
on tinned food! There were hundreds of Italian officials with 
unnecessary jobs, including 200 in Asmara Post Office alone. 
That town was full of brothels a number of which imported 
Italian women. . . . On the other hand, the ordinary Italian 
seems to have rubbed along all right with the natives. A lot 
of the poorer ones lived cheek by jowl with them. Possibly 
this accounts in part for the restraint shown by the Abyssinian. 
There have been hardly any atrocities, in contrast with the 
Italians, who shot their Abyssinian prisoners until the end. A 
man I met said it was astonishing that the Abyssinians when 
they entered Addis Ababa, where 20 or 30 of their country- 
men had just been shot in cold blood, were not more vindic- 
tive.’ In truth the Italians seem, as imperialists, to have been 
the most pretentious humbugs. In this great Empire, which 
hundreds of thousands of them could not defend against 
General Cunningham’s two divisions, “‘ flamboyant notices, 
carved in stone, were a feature of the countries occupied by the 
Italians.” 
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My name is Mussolini, King of Kings, 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair. 


At least it is something, in this age of disillusionment, to have 
seen “‘ the decay of that colossal wreck.”’ 


SCOTTISH MEMBERS 


Scottish members of Parliament are individually like any 
other group of human beings. Some are entertaining, others 
are dull, some are good, others are bad, some can speak, others 
cannot, but do. Mr. Maxton is at present the most eminent 
figure among them, but as leader of a “‘ party” he does not 
condescend nowadays to take much part in the rough-and- 
tumble of day-to-day affairs, greatly to the detriment of House 
of Commons proceedings. The Scottish members have a habit 
of pretending that Scottish affairs do not get enough parlia- 
mentary time all to themselves, but when a day is secured for 
Scottish Estimates, the nakedness of the land is revealed in all 
its horror. Sensible M.P.’s do well to give the House a wide 
berth when Messrs. Johnston, Westwood and Wedderburn are 
let loose on evacuation, hospital waiting lists, school accommo- 
dation, tractors, and mutton prices. The only unity in these 
debates is afforded by the persistent, and so far unresisted, 
efforts of the present Secretary of State to force his native land 
into the strait jacket of socialism in our time. Mr. Johnston 
isa propagandist who works twenty-four hours a day, and no 
reasonable man could expect more of one who had already 


.| intimated, before the secretaryship was dangled temptingly 


before his eyes, that his health would forbid his ever again 
standing for Parliament. And the normal life of the present 
House has already expired. Occasionally, there is a brighter 
moment afforded even by the Scottish members, as when Mr. 
Woodburn, who bases a confident claim to omniscience on 
what appears to be rather slender foundations, put down a 
question asking whether facilities would be given to enable 
(Communists to go to Russia. For his solicitude he was 
described by Mr. Gallacher, possibly a former comrade-in- 
arms (the expression is necessarily metaphorical) as an ex- 
conchy, ex-communist and a number of things which were 
unfortunately cut short by the Speaker. But of course it was 
awise man who said “ Always be kind to conchies ; the conchy 
of to-day is the Cabinet Minister or regional director of to- 
morrow.” The House has recently been reinforced by two 
new Scottish members, who have without election taken the 
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place of the gentlemen promoted to high legal office as a result § libel. 
of Lord Aitchison’s death. Various freak candidates were § is Mr 
suggested, but the Communist candidate in Greenock with. publi 
drew on Russian ‘‘ intervention ”’ in the war, and the Nation. J in hi: 
alist candidate in West Edinburgh “did not see his} thel 
way ’’ tostand. So Mr. Hector McNeil and Lieut.-Commande; 
Clark Hutchison can write M.P. after their respective nameg, | befor 
Both have municipal experience, and both will be loyal party | if Ca 
men, thereby cancelling out, despite “‘ the party truce.’ The { mem 
West Edinburgh donkey kicked successfully against the prick } orgat 
of lawyerdom, but to describe the new member as a “ business 
man ”’ would be pretty wide of the mark. Another of Parlia- } Mini: 
ment’s lighter moments was provided by Mr. Maxton, who 
stated that after studying the matter as well as he could, he 
saw no reason why Captain Maule Ramsay should be detained, 
at any rate in prison. The unfortunate member for South} Th 
Midlothian and Peebles has been much in the public eye, per- } tain : 
haps more than any of his fellow members. This unhappy visit 
notoriety was due entirely to his own volition, for he elected § warn 
to bring a libel action against the New York Times, which{collal 
described his activities as “ pro-Hitler,’’ innuendoed by§depa: 
Captain Ramsay as meaning that he had been guilty of high# know 
treason. No one familiar with Captain Ramsay or his record§ment 
in the last war could suppose for a moment that he is afcan | 
conscious traitor to his country. Unfortunately, as he himself prov: 
admits, he knows very little about Germany and the Germans, fOne 1 
and he is consumed by the maggot of Jew-hating. Also unfor-fpresu 
tunately for himself, a man is judged by the company he keeps, } Glas¢ 
and to associate, however innocently, with persons like Anna}Time 
Wolkoff and Tyler Kent is not the best way of establishing the} scien 
kind of character which will earn heavy damages in the lawfmost 
courts. Again, Captain Ramsay prejudiced his case in manyfhave 
ways where a less honest man would not have scrupled to give fis no 
answers more helpful to his case, if less in accordance with his } baiti: 
own convictions. Thus, he stated that he was not anxious to }gathe 
see the Russians win ‘‘in such a way that they over-ran}genui 
Europe,” that he would not regard the fall of Leningrad and fan ur 
Moscow as a calamity, and, in answer to the judge, that there fa dev 
were many respects in which he was “ pro-Hitler,” “ if the }Polar 
word is used apart from the interests of this country.” War }could 
conditions deprived Captain Ramsay of a jury of his fellows, }posal: 
but that can have made no difference to the upshot. Thefand1 
damages of one farthing awarded to the plaintiff against each }the r 
of the two sets of defendants probably represent fairly enough fanno: 
the injury inflicted on his character by the New York Times jwoulc 
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sult § libel. Two minor mysteries remain after the trial. The first 
vere | is Mr. Justice Atkinson’s reference to some one, presumably a 
rith- § public character, who, in the opinion of the judge, would throw 
ion- | in his lot with the Germans if they came to this country. Has 

his | the learned judge placed the grounds of his belief, which must 
nder # have been substantial in order to found so grave an accusation, 
mes, | before the competent authorities ? The second is this: Why, 
arty | if Captain Maule Ramsay is detained, are not his opposite 
The | members on the Left similarly treated ? Week after week, 
rick | organs of the Left are allowed to publish articles which, far 
ness | from furthering our war effort, can only weaken it, and the 
rlia- | Ministry of Home Security never says “‘ boo”’ to them. 


DOLLANITIS 


outh} The Russo-German war has not unnaturally revived a cer- 
per-} tain amount of speculation about Rudolf Hess and his “ flying 
appy visit’ to the neighbourhood of Glasgow. Did he come to 
ctedf warn us of the impending attack on Russia and to invite our 
hich§ collaboration ? After the antics of the German propaganda 
| by§department is it quite credible that Hess came with Hitler’s 
highf knowledge and consent ? On these matters our own Govern- 
cordgment is dumb, and determined to remain so, while the Ameri- 
is ajcan press which was supposed to divulge the whole truth, 
proves, now that it is available, to be singularly uninformative. 
One man and one alone understands the whole business, apart 
-fpresumably from Hess, and that is Lord Provost Dollan of 
Glasgow, battle-scarred veteran of two wars. Described in 
Time as a stern old-fashioned Socialist and one-time con- 
scientious objector, who since 1938 has been Mayor of Britain’s 
most radical city, he is said in a career of “‘ laird-baiting ”’ to 
have come to consider himself an expert on titled families. He 
isnow Sir Patrick himself, and so lays himself open to a little 
baiting by the untitled. In a series of speeches to nondescript 
gatherings in Fife and the West, Sir Patrick described ‘‘ the 
genuine truth ’’ about Hess as being that he came here “‘ still 
an unrepentant Nazi, still a loyal supporter of the Fiihrer, still 
there }a devoted member of the gang that plotted the war against 
f the}Poland and other countries. He came in the belief that he 
War }could remain in Scotland for two days, discuss his peace pro- 
lows, }posals with a certain group, and be given a supply of petrol 
The }and maps to enable him to return to Germany and tell them 
each the results of his conversation : I understand that he is quite 
ough jamnoyed at being kept a prisoner.’’ Presumably, too, Hess 
ames \would be provided by us with a brand-new German aeroplane 
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for his journey, since he deliberately crashed his own, and no 
other could penetrate the impregnable defences of his comrade} wc 
Goering. Of course the good Provost’s statements are conjec-§ of] 
tures based entirely on surmise, otherwise he might well, ing ne 
case where the Government, for high reasons of State, decling the 
any information, have laid himself open to serious charge} wh 
under the Defence Regulations. Instead of talking unver-} on 
fiable claptrap about Hess, Lord Provost Sir Patrick would do} of 
better to keep a tighter rein on his colleagues in the Glasgoy ey 


Town Council, which seems to be in need of an overhaul. are 
Sir Patrick Dollan ple 

Is rather a droll ’un. spi 

He makes speeches about Hess sel 

But leaves the Glasgow Councillors to land themselves inf py; 

a (words to taste) mess. Ch 


It must not be thought that Hess has been our only overseaf 4 ; 
visitor, for we have had the benefit of a visit from Miss Gracie pol 
Fields. It is refreshing to find that our leading journal, despits) tir 
the paper shortage, could still find room for a description of hep jp ; 
visit to the Orkneys, in the course of which it said: “Sh€ ajt 
scored a success with a new tune for the Lord’s Prayer, anf An 
was warmly applauded also for her Ave Maria and her neg bee 
Victory V song. While walking in Kirkwall, Miss Field cr; 
pleased the onlookers by stopping to speak to the young wil cop 
and infant daughter of a local man who is a prisoner in Get} act; 
many.” ‘‘ Beachcomber ”’ could hardly improve on that. pre 


THE WORLD OF LETTERS 


One of the great Edinburgh libraries had occasion recent 
to engage the services of a new boy. This is by no means 
rare event in these days, when youths are easily lured awaj 
by fabulous wages, and unskilled ‘‘ firewatchers ”’ can stipulat 
for a salary considerably in excess of that earned by many 
professional men. What is remarkable about this boy is tha 
although the finished product of one of our secondary schoo 
and able to read and write with a fair degree of efficiency, 
does not know the alphabet. That is to say, he is quit 
familiar with the letters, but is a little uncertain about thei 
order. In a library which is necessarily dependent in part 
some form of alphabetical arrangement, this is a considerabl 
drawback. Apparently children are taught to-day to s 
the letters phonetically, but any particular order is deem 
funny and old-fashioned, like drill in the Army. Most of 
would feel, however, that any pretensions to learning we 
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sess were based on a very insecure foundation without a 
working knowledge of the alphabet. The phonetic system has 
other disadvantages. Some years ago a girl, in charge of her 
nephew, withdrew the child from a tram, apprehending from 
the noises he was making that he was unwell. But the boy, 
who was grappling with the early stages of scholarship, was 
only making a plucky attempt to “ spell’ an advertisement 
of H.P. Sauce. Letters in another sense are much before our 
eyes to-day. In common probably with the whole country, we 
are inundated by a flood of Victory V’s. No doubt this symbol 

lays a useful and an inspiring part in occupied territories, in 
spite of the Germans’ impudent attempts to adopt it for them- 
selves, but in our streets and public places what was once a 
bright idea has easily degenerated into a chalk-fiends’ charter. 
Children may be excused for taking full advantage of making 
a mess of our buildings and streets, but having in this case 
police and parental approval will soon grow tired of the pas- 
time. What is absurd is to find corporation employees engaged 
in disfiguring trams, buses and depéts with elaborate symbols. 
Altogether it is a curious manifestation of war hysteria. 
Another form of insanity, from which in Scotland we have 
been largely free, is the organisation of “‘ festivity funds ’’ sub- 
scribers to which hope to enjoy a blow-out on the successful 
conclusion of the war. Apart from the fact that this kind of 
activity might be struck at by the Thelheuson Act, Scots 
prefer to do their own saving, and so we have been largely 
immune from the festivity-funder. But the thing must have 
been going on for a considerable time and on a large scale, for 
the Ministry of Information had heard about it. 


TAILPIECE 


Lord Woolton’s proud claim to have addled more eggs than 
any human being in history was surely overlooked by the 
small girl who observed, while engaged in filling up one of the 
new and ominously elaborate ration books: ‘‘ Never have so 
many done so much for so little.” 

THEAGES. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


THE military consequences of the German attack upon Soviet 
Russia for good or for ill, will be evident to later students of 
the war. But while there may be doubt about the military 
consequences there can be none about the effect of the Nazi- 
Soviet war on American opinion. It was wholly bad. It 
checked a trend which was leading the United States to oppose 
Axis aggression more vigorously and openly. 

The German torpedoing of the Robin Moor, or rather the 
contemptuous way in which the Berlin Government treated 
the United States in the matter, had apparently roused the 
President to a determination to take the political risks 
involved and accept the Axis challenge. During the week 
which preceded the new war the Administration had been 
pressing forward step by step to a position which might at 
any moment involve shooting. 

When the Imperial German Government sank the Lusitania 
it at once apologised for the loss of American lives and blamed 
the British for taking passengers on a ship which carried 
munitions. The Robin Moor was not a British ship, it was not 
carrying munitions and the Nazi Government offered no 
apologies. Instead the Nazi spokesman in Berlin declared 
that the same thing would be done again under the same 
circumstances. The sinking of the Robin Moor was not an 
isolated incident, the act of an over-eager subordinate naval 
officer, but part of a deliberate German policy. It was true 
that there was no loss of life on the Robin Moor, but that was 
due to the dispensation of Providence and not to any dispense 
tion of the German naval commander who turned passengers 
and crew adrift in open boats in mid-Atlantic. The Nazis 
appeared almost anxious to provoke the United States. 
They were tugging at Uncle Sam’s whiskers to see how much 
he would stand. 

The incident of the Robin Moor marked a definite stage 
in the American attitude towards the war because it was now 
clear that all the argument about whether the United States 
should intervene was beside the point. The United States 
had not gone to war, war had come to the United States. The 
problem was not what the United States should do to aid 
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Britain. The problem was what the United States should 
do to protect her own rights, interests and security. 

The President’s strongly worded speeches have made some 
of his more intrepid supporters a trifle restless. They compare 
them to the operatic tradition (at which W. S. Gilbert poked 
fun in the Pirates of Penzance) of repeatedly announcing that 
you were about to do something but never doing it. Every 
speech and declaration seemed to be a variation on the theme, 
“What a lot I could do if I could only make up my mind to 
do it.” They asked themselves when Uncle Jellyfish was 
really going to show his sting. The President’s policy, they 
complained, was, “‘ one speech forward and two steps back.” 

The German Government had evidently taken the Presi- 
dent’s hesitation as a sign of weakness and their statements 
on the sinking were derisive. Confronted with this attitude, 
the President ordered a number of anti-Axis steps which he 
had been reluctant to take before. He “froze” all Axis 
funds. He ordered German consuls and agents out of the 
country. The Germans retaliated. Relations between the 
two countries were reduced to a strained thread. Meanwhile 
reports confirmed without a peradventure that the submarine 
which sank the Robin Moor was German and that its com- 
mander knew perfectly well that his victim was American. 

The President decided that the time for action was almost 
at hand. He sent a very emphatic message to Congress 
making it clear that the United States was not to be intimi- 
dated or threatened. He called the German action “ piracy ” 
and the work of ‘an international outlaw.’’ The message 
bristled with angry phrases. ‘‘ We are not yielding and we do 
not propose to yield,” said the President. If the United 
States refused to yield and the Nazis refused to yield it looked 
as though the irresistible force was at last about to meet the 
immovable mass. The next stage would be shooting. 

The message was sent to Congress on June 21. The 
following day, Saturday, as most Americans were about to 
switch off their radios for the night, the news was flashed over 
the air that Germany had declared war on Russia. The 
Robin Moor was swept from the front pages by this new 
hurricane. People forgot all about it. Its value as a symbol 
of the Nazi threat to American security disappeared. 

The new war did not create any wave of sympathy for 
Hitler. Perhaps the Robin Moor incident and the President’s 
message on it had subconsciously checked any such tendency. 
People recalled ‘“‘ there were once two cats of Kilkenny. 
Fach thought there was one cat too many,” and wondered 
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if the two dictatorships would fight “‘ till at last there weren't 
any.” There was also a great deal of hilarity at the spectacle 
of the Comrades trying to follow a party line which twisted 
like the track of a roller coaster. But American officialdom 
hurriedly intervened to prevent the view “‘ What a joke,” 
or even “ What a lucky break ’’ from becoming too firmly 
embedded. They knew that Hitler had moved because be 
had calculated the move would be profitable. 

The correspondents who rushed round on Sunday morni 
to the State Department were told by the Press officer, after 
consulting his chiefs, that the United States Administration 
felt this new turn in the war showed the impossibility of 
appeasing Hitler. This was a sensible line to take, and one 
which struck home. The Isolationists, who had been ar; 
that an agreement with Hitler was possible, had their answer, 
Nobody could have done more than Stalin to placate the Nazi 
dictator during the previous weeks. He had recognised the 
Irak Government which rebelled against the British connec. 
tion. He had withdrawn recognition from governments of 
countries which Hitler had occupied. His agents in the 
United States had fomented strikes in defence industries and 
joined with the Isolationists in demanding a negotiated peace, 
A communist off-shoot “ the Peace Mobilisation,’”’ had paraded 
outside the White House for weeks with placards denouncing 
the Lease-lend Bill and Aid for Britain. (The Peace Pickets 
were withdrawn just a few hours before the new war broke 
out and a few days later the organisation began to support 
the Lease-lend Bill and Aid for Britain.) But, despite al 
this, Stalin was not even given an opportunity of yielding to 
Hitler’s demands or of appeasing him. It was clear that there 
was no halfway house between being Hitler’s enemy and being 
Hitler’s victim. Mussolini had found that out. Stalin was 
finding it out. The United States would find it out. 

The new turn in the war was used to emphasise and support 
the view expressed in the President’s National Emergency 
Fireside chat and in his message to Congress on the Robin 
Moor that hard-headed realism and self-interest impelled the 
United States to make a stand against Hitler in the interests 
of her own security. A few hours after the informal statement 
of the American position had been made the British Prime 
Minister spoke. He had no need to emphasise the lesson 
that Hitler could not be appeased since he had no isolationist 
or appeasement group in England to consider. The British 
decision to give all possible aid to the Soviets was looked upon 
as perfectly logical from the British point of view. 
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But when the Administration issued the next day through 
the acting Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, a formal 
statement which not only repeated the view that the new war 
should be a warning to appeasers, but also adopted the British 
view that the Soviets should be aided, it moved into a vulner- 
able position. Even the fact that Hitler was fighting them 
could not make the majority of Americans feel kindly towards 
the Communists. To pass suddenly from regarding the Soviets 
as an enemy equal to Hitler to viewing them as one of the 
buttresses of American security was too much of a jump. 
The Angels of darkness and the Angels of light were now all 
mixed up. The revised American position increased the 
public confusion instead of keeping the public mind concen- 
trated on the simple proposition that Stalin had brought 
disaster upon himself by following persistently the very policy 
advocated by the isolationists in the United States. In 
adopting a parallel policy to England’s the difference in the 
raw material of public opinion in the two countries was 
neglected. 

Those who believe that the “ All possible aid for Russia ”’ 
policy was put forward in response to British suggestions, or, 
as some would phrase it, British pressure, look with mild 
consternation on suggestions that the amount of British 
publicity in the United States should be increased. There 
are factors in the United States which require specialised 
treatment. Travelling along the same road is less important 
than reaching the same goal. Now that the goals are identical, 
the United States, by mapping out its own route, will probably 
get there all the quicker. 

Some people in England appear to have accepted one of 
the chief articles of faith of the American isolationists. They 
hold an exaggerated view of the effect of propaganda on 
American foreign policy. The American isolationist maintains 
that the United States was dragged into the last war by 
British propaganda. There is nothing to show that British 
propaganda had the slightest influence. After two years of it 
America was as isolationist as before. America went into the 
war not because she was influenced by propaganda, but because 
she recognised a danger in the Germany of the Kaiser to her 
political philosophy and her national security. 

There is nothing very much wrong with the state of 
American opinion. Even isolationist speakers now pay 
tribute to Britain and support the policy of giving her material 
aid. The main differences which now divide the United 
States are not questions of opinion but questions of decision— 
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the translation of sentiment into action. This is a matter 
for the United States alone and any effort on the part of 
British officials to tell the United States what to do would be 
an impertinence resented. 

The satisfactory state of American opinion is not due to 
any conscious effort on the part of the British Government, 
The big change came about a year ago when the German 
armies began to sweep through the Low Countries and brought 
the German threat closer to the United States. The European 
army behind which the United States was accustomed to feel 
secure was cracking and the British fleet might be lost, too, 
The tendency to hamper the British blockade by protests 
against censorship and detention of vessels disappeared, 
strict neutrality was forgotten, and the public began to hope 
for a British victory and approve of measures short of war to 
bring it about. 

When this major change in American opinion took place 
there was no Press officer attached to the Embassy, the British 
Press Service had not been put out to pasture in the spacious 
acreages of Rockefeller Centre, New York City, and _ the 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies had not 
been formed. The change did not come about because of 
any new appreciation of the British position, but because ofa 
new appreciation of the American position. It was nota 
sudden realisation that Britain was, after all, quite a nic 
country, but a sudden realisation that America was in danger 
unless Britain held out. 

This knowledge, that Britain’s defence is essentially 
America’s defence is the solid foundation on which American 
war-time policy is now based. 

There has been a certain amount of newspaper grumbling 
about British Government publicity. There has also been 
grumbling about American publicity. The term military 
secret is felt at times to be too all-embracing. But newspaper 
complaints about the facilities they get from Government 
departments are a little like the farmers’ complaints about the 
weather. Wet or fine some fault can be found with it and 
until a satisfactory way is found of having it wet and fine at 
one and the same moment the complaints will undoubtedly 
continue. The place to improve Government publicity is in 
London, not Washington or New York, Chicago, Oskosh or 
Walla Walla. The piling up of Press officers in the United 
States will not improve matters in the ratio of their increase. 
If the customer complains of the food he will not be satisfied 
if the management with a grand flourish assign twelve mort 
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waiters to serve it. The changes should be made, if they can 
be made, in the kitchen. 

If the United States can be spared the affliction of too 
many unofficial Ambassadors of Goodwill and Promoters of a 
Better Understanding there need be few fears felt about the 
state of American opinion. For after all England has an 
excellent spokesman for the cause of Democracy in the United 
States. He understands the country better than any member 
of the British Government. His voice carries more weight with 
the American public. His name is Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Finally, a little aphorism might be remembered which 
neatly sums up the situation. ‘‘ Anglo-American relations 
are foolproof until somebody tries to improve them.” 


ADDENDA TO AMERICAN NEWS 


SINCE the above was written the United States has at last 
taken action to implement the declarations made with 
increasing emphasis since the Lease-lend Bill was passed 
that the tools of war would be delivered to England. The 
occupation of Iceland by American forces means that the 
northern sea lane will be kept clear for the safe passage of 
merchant shipping up to the limits of America’s own combat 
zone established under the provisions of the Neutrality Act. 
The short leg of the trip (though also the most dangerous) 
will be the responsibility of the British Navy. Iceland is 
outside the Western Hemisphere and inside the German 
combat zone. 

From a British point of view a German occupation of 
Iceland would complete the northern arm of a dangerous 
pincers movement of which the lower arm would be based on 
occupied France. From the American point of view, a 
German occupation of Iceland would represent the beginning 
of an attempt to dominate the Atlantic and establish points of 
departure for an aggression against the Western Hemisphere. 
President Monroe declared that any hostile thrust into the 
New World would endanger the United States. President 
Roosevelt on May 27, 1941, redefined the Monroe doctrine to 
meet the age of air power and mechanised warfare. The 
United States could be endangered by the enemy occupation 
of points which had always been considered parts of the Old 
World, such as Iceland, the Azores, the Canary Islands and 
the Cape Verde Islands. The occupation of Iceland was the 
- action taken under what might be termed the ‘‘ Roosevelt 

octrine.”’ 
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THE debate which took place in Congress on the Bill to extend 
the compulsory training period beyond the original one year 
limit showed that gratifying changes had taken place in the 
mental atmosphere of America in the course of the past year, 
Many things are now taken for granted which were formerly 
disputed. It is for example no longer necessary to argue that 
the English are not as bad as the Germans. No Senator or 
Congressman stood up and maintained that even if the 
Germans dominated Europe it would matter little to the 
United States or suggested that it would be just as easy to 
do business with Hitler as with free democratic Governments, 

The argument that the United States must not concem 
itself with Europe’s war sounded false and hollow when 
American interests were threatened by the Axis in Latin 
America, in the Far East where the Japanese were gradually 
tightening their pincers on the American rubber-tin life-line, 
and in Africa where Germany was striving to establish herself 
at Dakar, a base from which she could dominate the 
commercial trade routes between North and South America, 
American interests were threatened most Congressmen recog- 
nised, but not enough to get excited about. The general 
argument of the Opposition was that admittedly the United 
States had a stake in British victory and would feel more 
secure if Hitler were defeated, but that at the moment the 
British seemed to be doing quite well. America was in no 
immediate danger. She was not in nearly so critical a position 
as she had been a year ago when the downfall of Britain seemed 
a possibility. The success of the Red Army also helped to 
create a greater feeling of security. Russia, China, Great 
Britain and her Allies were keeping the war at a satisfactory 
distance from the United States. If they were kept well 
supplied with American armaments they should be able to 
keep the war at a distance almost indefinitely. 

Yet this war, which it was argued -was only America’s 
business in a very limited sense, had already begun to affect 
nearly every American business. A few months before the 
draft extension debate started the chief result of the war 
had been to create boom conditions in many areas. Industrial 
workers were getting high regular pay to an extent unknown 
since the great depression. The increased industrial pay-roll 
meant increased prosperity all down the line. It influenced 
the sales at retail stores, the attendance at amusement centres 
and travel by train, bus and ’plane. The only people who 
had been adversely affected were those who had been drafted 
and those whose home life had been disrupted by having a 
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son or husband in the army. This group were resentful and 
felt that they were shouldering the whole defence burden. 
Drafted men were particularly resentful that their comrades 
who had escaped army service by the luck of the draft lottery 
were getting good wages and even striking for more without 
very much Government disapproval. 

But just before the draft Bill was introduced price increases 
became sufficiently marked to attract public attention, 
Shortages were also developing in some lines such as aluminium 
saucepans. Men with fixed incomes and fixed salaries began 
to realise that though the war might be proving a windfall to 
some people it would mean hardships for them. The Govern- 
ment was spending more money ; the defence workers were 
getting more money to spend. But things to buy were growing 
less. Inflation threatened, and the free play of normal com- 
mercial exchange was no longer possible. Price controls had 
become necessary. From the economic point of view con- 
ditions could no longer be regarded as normal. The emergency 
was here even if Congress refused to recognise the fact. 

Then other things began to teach the public that a national 
emergency existed. To supply Britain with enough oil the 
Administration diverted tankers from the Atlantic coastal 
trade. A gasoline shortage threatened the Eastern States, 
and shortly after the draft Bill debate began a ukase was 
issued by Secretary Ickes that no gasoline should be sold at 
night. Anyone whose tank ran out between seven at night 
and seven in the morning had run out of luck. He would 
have to park his car, curl up inside and go to sleep. 

When Japan moved into Indo-China the U.S. froze all 
Japanese funds and Japan retaliated by freezing American 
funds. The women of the country suddenly realised that the 
silk stockings they wore were made from Japanese raw silk. 
No more raw silk was likely to come. The Government wanted 
available supplies to make powder bags which burned without 
leaving a residue and to make parachutes which combined 
lightness with strength. Silk stockings were a necessity in 
the American woman’s life. The twinkling of silk-clad ankles 
down the street was a symbol of American civilisation. To 
black-out this twinkling symbol was to deal a telling blow at 
public complacency. Glamour Girl and Typist, Clubwoman 
and Debutante merely had to look at their legs to realise that 
things were no longer normal. 

The change which has taken place in the American attitude 
towards the war can be thoroughly appreciated when it is 
recalled that it was only a year ago that an Administration 
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official, for the first time, made a pro-Ally speech. Qp 
August 18, 1940, Mr. William Bullitt, then still Ambassador 
to France, told a Philadelphia audience that the safety of the 
United States depended upon a British victory. The decision 
to permit him to make such a speech was granted with fear 
and trepidation. A few months previously the Americap 
Minister to Canada, Mr. James Cromwell, had been officially 
rebuked for making an unneutral statement identifying the 
British cause with American hopes. But now the State 
Department were conniving at such a speech, helping in the 
drafting and lending the distributing agencies of the depart- 
ment to give it wide circulation. 

It was some time before any more speeches of the same 
outspoken character were made. The Presidential election 
campaign was about to start and caution was the watchword, 
Then came the Lease-lend Bill based on the theory that the 
defence of certain countries was essential to the defence of 
the United States. A public debate was waged around Mr, 
Bullitt’s startling assertion that the U.S. had an interest in 
the outcome of the war. Congress finally decided to endorse 
the principle. Finally on March 15 Mr. Roosevelt made a 
speech which went just as far as Mr. Bullitt’s, a speech which 
stripped the country’s foreign policy of its last shreds of 
neutrality. Berlin itself saw that the climate of Washington 
had changed and made no effort to hide the fact that it re- 
garded the United States as a foe. When the draft extension 
debate began, even the strict Isolationists did not attempt to 
say that Hitler was not an enemy. 

The change which has taken place in American opinion 
was due to the realisation that the United States was 
in danger and that the forces which menaced the United 
States were being kept in check by British courage and 
British arms. When the British line seemed to waver 
interest in America’s defence effort increased. When it 
seemed stronger than before, as it did at the time of the 
draft extension debate, a sense of security stole over the 
country and the energy behind the defence effort slackened. 
Some deep thinkers may write and talk about the bonds of 
common idealism which hold England and the United States 
together, their mutual love for such abstract things as the 
rule of law and the independence of small nations and even 
their attachment to the Four Freedoms of which the President 
has so frequently spoken. But a stronger bond than common 
idealism is enlightened selfishness, what the President called 
in his National Emergency speech of May 27 “ hard-headed 
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realism.” It was the same bond which Benjamin Franklin 
had in mind when he told the Continental Congress, ‘‘ We 
must all hang together or assuredly we shall all hang 
separately.” It was the kind of bond which Hitler, knowing 
the stupidity of democratic nations, felt he could ignore. 
“Fach country will imagine that it alone will escape.” 

It is always more pleasant to hold a good opinion of those 
with whom you are forced to associate ; but the more favour- 
able opinion was the result more than the cause of America’s 
increased realisation that her security was threatened, and 
that an identity of interest existed between herself and 
Britain. The motives of hard-headed self-interest have been 
softened and made more palatable and easier to swallow by 
the genuine admiration aroused by the fortitude of the 
ordinary people of England and by the skill and courage of 
the English armed forces. But alone they would have accom- 
plished little. 

Before Russia and Germany were at war the opinions held 
of Soviet policy and practices by the Administration were as 
scathing as their opinions of Germany. “ The Red Dictator 
cowering in his Kremlin afraid to make even a jackal’s meal 
of corpses,” as one Administration speaker phrased it, was 
an object of derision. Now Administration officials and sup- 
porters make no attacks on the Soviet leaders and utter no 
criticisms of Soviet policy. The excellent qualities of the 
Slav are mentioned as frequently as the dangerous activities 
of the Communists once were. The change was not brought 
about by Soviet propaganda, but by the hard-headed realisa- 
tion that the two nations were on the same side of the barri- 
cades. 

The sense of emergency and the sense of danger are the 
two main influences on American opinion and determinants 
of American action. The scope of the war is widening ; it 
is spreading to all seas and every continent. As the scope of 
war widens America’s choice narrows. It becomes more and 
more difficult to reconcile firmness of language with failure 
of performance. It is not quite the right metaphor to describe 
the United States as advancing in wrath and indignation to 
the very verge of war. The United States stands troubled and 
apprehensive watching the verges of war creep closer to her. 
The hope is still entertained that by some miracle the creeping 
advance will be stayed. But if it continues to creep closer 
the United States will not retreat. 

DENYS SMITH. 


Washington. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


HIDDEN HISTORY 


THE aim of this article is to seek information, rather than to 
impart it. The science of etymology has made great strides 
since Dr. Johnson’s day, but one collateral branch of it 
remains, so far as I know, strangely neglected. English 
children have been brought up, beyond living memory, to 
enjoy a collection of traditional verse, pleasantly rhythmic 
and easy to remember, but to modern minds devoid of reason 
or meaning. Some years ago, in imitation of Perrault’s Contes 
de la mére l’Oye they were collected under the title and the 
poems thus preserved are known as “ Nursery Rhymes,” jingles 
which catch childish fancy but have no other significance. 
Whereas the truth is, that when we read Mother Goose aloud 
to the family, we are commenting on whole pages of English 
history. No oneseems to have attempted to assemble and set 
down the origin of popular traditional verse ; such knowledge 
has to be slowly accumulated by hearsay or accidental 
discovery. 

In the same way, many of the words and expressions we 
use in everyday life are bound up with the manners, customs 
and happenings of an earlier age. Here knowledge is easier 
to come by, it can be dug out, to a great extent, from good 
dictionaries, and Professor Ernest Weekley’s delightful dis- 
sertations on words* are a mine of information. Nevertheless, 
an etymological dictionary of phrases would supply a real 
need. It would help us to look on our English tongue as a 
national heritage and so preserve us from the pitfalls about 
to be digged for us by the Basic English and other schools of 
thought. Three hundred years hence, no doubt, learned 
doctors will explain to our astonished posterity that O.K. is 
an abbreviation of ‘“‘ Orl Krecht,’’ but the derivations I seek 
are more respectable than that. 

As regards nursery rhymes, I know of only one with an 
undisguised political tinge: “‘ When Adam delved and Eve 


* The Romance of Words. Words Ancient and Modern, Adjectives and 
Other Words, etc., by Ernest Weekley, M.A. (John Murray, 6/-.) 
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span, who was then the gentleman ? ”’ was the war-cry of the 
Peasants’ Revolt in 1380. It seems hardly likely that even a 
traditional verse should live for nearly 700 years, but I have 
read that :— 


“ Baa, baa, black sheep have you any wool ? 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, three bags full : 
One for my master, one for my dame, 
But none for the little boy that lives down the lane ”’ 


refers to the export tax on wool imposed by Edward I in 
1275, which rose to prohibitive heights and proved very 
unpopular. ‘‘ Shrove Tuesday, Shrove Tuesday, poor Jack 
went to plough,” does not carry date, but the pepper which 
poisoned his pancakes must be an allusion to the terrible 
monotony of medizval food and cooking, which could only be 
relieved by spices and condiments. ‘‘ Pease pudding hot, 
pease pudding cold, pease pudding in the pot nine days’ old” 
tell the same story. Our ancestors lived on stodgy puddings. 
The 16th and 17th centuries apparently witnessed a great 
increase of popular verse. { Sing a song of sixpence,” for 
instance, describes the dissolution of the monasteries. Many 
of these were famous for their choirs, so the four and twenty 
blackbirds made a dainty pie to set before Henry VIII. The 
Queen in the parlour eating bread and honey was Katherine 
of Aragon, the maid in the garden hanging out the clothes was 
Anne Boleyn, the blackbird who pecked off her nose is 
variously identified as Cardinal Wolsey, Thomas Cromwell 
and Archbishop Cranmer, though I confess I have never 
understood this dénouement. ‘‘ Little Jack Horner ”’ was the 
scion of a well-known Somersetshire family whose descendants 
still own Mells in that county, and the plum from the Christ- 
mas pie was a fat slice of Church lands. At first sight it seems 
strange that, in those days of difficult communications and 
tardy news, the luck of a west country squire should become 
national property. For one rhyme that has remained, scores 
must have perished and it was always the least topical which 
survived. There is a bitter couplet which complains of the 
rise in prices brought about by Henry VIII’s debasement of 
the coinage towards the end of his reign :— 


“T’ll tell what, good fellow, before the friars went hence, 
A bushel of the best wheat was sold for fourteen pence. 
And forty eggs a penny that were both good and new, 
And this, I say, myself have seen and yet I am no jew.” 


That rhyme died with the grievance which gave it birth, but 
the jingle of Jack Horner caught on and is still remembered. 
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‘“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, how does your garden 
grow ? ’’ celebrates the return to Papacy under Bloody Mary, 
The silver bells are the sacring bell rung twice at the Con- 
secration of the Host, the cockle-shells represent the revival] 
of pilgrimages, the pretty maids all in a row meant, probably, 
the worship of the Virgin. 

I know of only one Elizabethan rhyme: 


“‘ Hark, hark, the dogs do bark, the beggars are coming to town: 
Some in rags, and some in bags and some in velvet gowns.” 


The wandering beggar became a danger to society in Eliza- 
beth’s day, and in 1572 a poor law was passed to deal with 
the problem. The country was infested with marauding 
bands and “‘ sturdy beggars’ robbed travellers on the road. 

Passing to the Stuarts, I have heard that “‘ A frog he would 
a-wooing go”’ recalls Prince Charles’s (afterwards Charles ]) 
ill-fated expedition to Madrid to claim the Infanta as his 
bride. When he and the Duke of Buckingham returned 
empty-handed, the country went wild with joy over the 
failure of the hated Roman Catholic alliance ; bonfires were 
lit in London and doubtless that doggerel was sung up and 
down the streets. Whether “ Anthony Rowley” was the 
much disappointed King James I or Buckingham, I do not 
know. One would like to be told whether :— 


“‘T had a little nut tree, nothing would it bear 
But a silver nutmeg and a golden pear. 
The King of Spain’s daughter came to visit me 
And all for the sake of my little nut tree.” 


refers to that ill-starred marriage project or to Katherine of 
Aragon. George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, James I’s 
beloved Steenie, came in for more than his share of lampoon- 
ing: “‘ There was a Fleet that went to Spain, when it got 
there it came back again” deals with his abortive naval 
expedition to Cadiz in 1625, while opinions differ as to whether 
“‘ Georgie Porgie, pudding and pie, kissed the girls and made 
them cry ”’ is meant for him or for George IV. 

The 18th century teemed with Jacobite rhymes such as 
“Over the water and over the sea, and over the water to 
Charlie,’ and it is said that “‘ Pussy cat, pussy cat, where 
have you been? I’ve been to London to see the Queen,” 
relates to Queen Caroline, the unhappy consort of George IV. 
It may well be a skit on those parties of small shop-keepers 
and laundresses who, according to the Letters of Mrs. Boscawen, 
dressed themselves in satin and lace and started in hackney 
carriages to attend the Queen’s popular Jevées. But who was 
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the little mouse under the chair? Was it Lord Brougham ? 
So far so good, but what of the rest? ‘‘ Who killed Cock 
Robin ?”’ What does “‘ Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the 
fiddle’? mean? Where was the “ House that Jack built ? ” 
And so on for scores of others. It is high time that those who 
search back into the social side of English history should pool 
their information. 

As to expressions in common use, Manor customs and laws 
—now extinct—account for several of them. ‘ By hook or 
by crook ’’ comes from the rule of some manors that tenants 
could take for their own use any branches which they could 
reach by use of a hook or crook. ‘‘ Lop and top”’ likewise 
represents the small branches of felled timber which the 
tenants could carry away, while the trunk and boughs 
belonged to the lord. ‘‘ Scot-free’’ has nothing to do with 
Scotland, it means “‘ tax-free.’’ The scot was a parish assess- 
ment and the word came to be applied to any tax or fine. Of 
all the problems which confronted daily life in the Middle 
Ages none was more urgent and obstinate than that of trans- 
port, whether of men or goods, on roads which were mere 
tracks. The men rode, while the goods were mostly carried 
on pack-horses, and “‘ packing ’”’ was one of the most onerous 
of manorial tasks. In the Custumals of the Bishop of 
Chichester’s Sussex manors, which were put into writing in 
the latter half of the 13th century, it was laid down that 
tenants were obliged to pack at the lord’s will on any day of 
the week, including Sunday. The journey did not count asa 
“work,’’ and therefore did not absolve the traveller from 
other manorial obligations and within a radius which often 
entailed more than a day’s journey, road expenses were not 
paid. The job must have been most unpopular and it is 
therefore not surprising that, when we wish to get rid of an 
obnoxious person with the least possible kindness and con- 
sideration, we “‘ pack him off ’”’ or “‘ send him packing.” ‘ A 
pig in a poke ”’ would seem only common sense to farmers in 
the back regions of the Southern States of America, where 
Jacobean English has survived and a sack is still a “‘ poke.”’ 

Religious doctrine and controversy claim a large share of 
our sayings, though “ bloody’ must be ruled out of this 
connection. It does not mean “ by our Lady,” it just means 
“bloody ”’; the French use “ sanglant ”’ in the same sense, 
though less ubiquitously. It is, however, widely assumed that 
“all my eye and Betty Martin ”’ was originally an invocation 
to a saint ‘“‘ Eheu mihi, beato Martino ”’ (Behold me, blessed 
Martin). ‘‘ Hocus-pocus”’ came to life during the bitter 
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at the end of the 16th century. It is a term of derision of the | 


words “‘ hoc est corpus ” (this is My Body, used in the Prayer 
of Consecration in the Office of Holy Communion). Even 
when “‘ packing ”’ was a thing of the past the troubles of travel 
remained. Hobson hired out post horses on the road from 
London to the north and though he made great play with 
advertisements the animals were always the same pair, 
Hence ‘‘ Hobson’s choice.”” At Stony Stratford, as a recent 
article in Country Life reminds me, the coaches from Bir- 
mingham stopped at the Cock Inn and those from London at 
the Bull. The travellers from each met to recount their 
adventures, and the result was, all too often, a “‘ cock and 
bull’ story. The Services have made their contribution. A 
‘waster’ has nothing to do with waste. In Nelson’s day 
the elderly and weak pressed men were put to do light jobs 
in the ‘‘ waist ” of the ship. There was “ no room to swing a 
cat ’’ (o’ nine tails) overhead ’tween decks in Nelson’s warships, 
as anyone who visits the Victory will see for himself, so 
floggings took place on the top deck. 

Sports and games, as we should expect, also played a large 
part in coining our phraseology and Professor Weekley in 
Adjectives and Other Words gives the following examples 
among many. Tennis was originally played in a castle court 
or yard; a cowshed—the penthouse—a buttress, and a 
kitchen window are still represented in a tennis court. “ To 
drive from pillar to post ’’ was a stroke at tennis, probably a 
ball going from the pillars of the front door to the posts at the 
back. Archery was the sport par excellence of the Middle Ages 
in England, indeed its practice was compulsory. The cross- 
bow shot a bolt, the long bow an arrow, and so we sit “ bolt 
upright ”’; stand “ straight asa dart’; “‘ hit the nail on the 
head ”’ (7.e., the pin in the middle of the bull’s eye); aska 
“point blank ”’ question, the blank being the centre of the 
butt or target ; make a “ butt”’ of our friend when teasing 
him and “ draw the long bow.” 

As for falconry, that perfect expression “ pride of place” 
is used by Shakespeare in Macbeth for the highest point of a 
hawk’s soaring flight before stooping to its prey. ‘ Full 
pitch” meant the same thing; we use the words now to 
describe the performance of a cricket ball. “‘ Towering 
passion ’’ comes from the same idea. ‘‘ To beat about the 
bush ”’ was to start the deer in the medieval chase, and for 
years we “ blinked”’ the facts about German re-armament 
because a dog which missed its birds was said to blink them. 
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“Take heart of grace’”’ is a corruption of ‘ hart of grease,” 
ie.,afat stag. ‘‘ It falls out ’ comes from the fall of the dice. 
|“ The deuce ’”’ expresses the dismay of the player who threw 
the double ace—the single pips on the dice. ‘“‘ To play a lone 
hand ’’ comes from quadrille. Cock-fighting gives us to 
“show the white feather,’’ due to the belief that such an 
appendage in the tail denoted an inferior bird. ‘“ To live like 
fighting cocks,”’ to “‘ die game,” “‘ to fight shy,” “‘ that cock 
won't fight,” explain themselves. The beaten bird was 
“crestfallen,”’ his adversary “‘ crowed over” him. 

I have made one discovery on my own account; the 
origin of the adjective “‘ occasional”’ as applied in furniture 
sale catalogues to small tables and chairs. When, towards 
the close of the 18th century, Chippendale, Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite produced those light graceful carved tables and 
chairs that we now value so highly, they were regarded as 
articles of purely domestic utility. According to letters and 
diaries of the period, they were set out, much as card tables 
are to-day, when and where they were needed for a special 
purpose, such as work or reading, but they were supposed to 
detract from the dignity of the room. When company was 
expected they were cleared away and the heavy consoles, 
cabinets, bureaux and big claw-footed chairs remained in 
formal possession. The visitors once departed, the family 
returned to its “‘ comfortable litter.”” Miss Austen must 
have approved of this custom of her childhood for in Per- 
suasion she speaks somewhat disparagingly of ‘‘ the proper 
air of confusion ’’’ given to the drawing-room at Uppercross 
House by ‘“‘ flower stands and little tables placed in every 
direction. Could the originals of the portraits against the 
wainscot have seen what was going on, have been conscious 
of such an overthrow of order and neatness’’! She would 
have no cause to complain of our bare rooms nowadays, but 
Icannot picture her feelings on seeing a large and distinguished 
company huddled on to hired, gimcrack, gilt chairs ! 

Mary MAXSE. 


THE STRATEGY OF WAR 


BATTLE FOR THE WORLD. By Max Werner. (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.) WARINTO Europe. By Hugh Slater. (Gollancz, 5s.) 
Max Werner is the pseudonym of a man who wrote in 1939 
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a book entitled The Military Strength of the Powers, a valuable 
study of the pre-war situation, which received less appre. 
ciation than it deserved because of the apparently improbable 
account it gave of Russia’s military strength. Mr. Werner's 
present volume was completed last March, and the author 
again shows his insight into the major course of the struggle 
by forecasting, three months before the event, that Russia 
and Germany, seemingly still on friendly terms, would sooner 
or later be at war. 

Batile for the World is an analytical history of the war from 
the pre-war period of military and diplomatic preparation 
down through the months of our African victories early this 
year. It also includes a broadly accurate examination of 
Russian strategy and policy and an indication of the part 
which the United States must play in securing Allied victory, 

From Mr. Werner’s analysis four propositions emerge, 
(x1) That strategic positions and the fundamental clash of 
national desires—in the case of the Allies, for independence; 
in the case of Germany and her associates, for dominance and 
expansion—determine the alignment of the Powers. (2) That 
“‘ war doctrine ’’—in other words, the ideas about the nature, 
strategy and tactics of modern war—plays a decisive réle in 
modern conflict. (3) That the preparations made by each 
country to put in practice its own “‘ war doctrine ”’ determine 
in advance the outcome of the fighting. (4) That Britain 
cannot defeat Germany unless with her own troops or through 
the help of Allies she returns to the Continent and wins the 
victory there with land forces. 

Events have amply borne out the first three of these 
propositions. What we must certainly expect from Japan 
and from Franco Spain—and, alas, in all probability from 
Vichy France—follows from the first. The significance of 
““war doctrine’’ is shown all too clearly by Mr. Werner's 
review of the ideas that prevailed among the dominant school 
of French military authorities before the war—with results 
that we all know. Though our own war output is large and 
growing, we must realise that ‘‘ war doctrine” is merely 
another name for a strategic plan. In framing such a plan 
our authorities must remember that the Germans are confi 
dent that air and sea power alone cannot defeat their air and 
land power. Unless we hold that Russia will supply all the 
land forces needed to beat Germany, we must prepare our 
own—and must do so on a scale and within a strategic frame- 
work that will make victory reasonably probable. 

Pseudonymity cannot cloak Mr. Werner’s exceptional 
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knowledge of modern war. The material which he quotes 
from a wide range of military publications in the main coun- 
tries—is certainly known as a whole to very few readers. It 
includes, for example, the account of the Battle of France 
which the Vichy Government has published officially, the 
existence of which has (so far as the present reviewer is aware) 
not been mentioned in the British Press. Battle for the World 
is thus a book which no student of the war can disregard. 

Mr. Slater, who was Chief of Operations on the Inter- 
national Brigade Staff in Spain in 1938, also holds that Britain 
must return to the Continent. His scheme for air-borne 
invasion is, however, unconvincing, and though his book 
contains some interesting ideas, it is marred by ill-baked 
prejudices and some serious inaccuracy. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF AN OLDER WAR 


In NAPOLEONIC Days: Extracts from the Private Diary of 
Augusta, Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, Queen Victoria's 
Maternal Grandmother, 1806-1821. Translated and selected 
by H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. (John Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
H.R.H. Princess Beatrice has performed a useful service to 
the nation as well as to the war charities which will profit 
by the sale of this book. The Diary lies in the Windsor 
archives and is printed by permission of His Majesty the 
King. 

The Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld is in Thuringia, north 
of Bavaria and west of the Kingdom of Saxony. Its ruler and 
his consort had a family of at least seven children, including 
the future Duchess of Kent, the mother of Queen Victoria, 
Emest, father of the Prince Consort and Leopold, first King 
of the Belgians. After the fashion of those days, the sons and 
daughters were given in wedlock to men and women of widely 
differing nationalities. One daughter was married to a 
Russian Grand Duke; another to the Austrian Count Mens- 
dorff-Pouilly ; a son became the husband of the Queen of 
Portugal. The Diary opens in 1806, a calamitous year for the 
Duchess and the little kingdom. After the Prussian crushing 
defeat at Jena, the Emperor of Austria laid down the 
crown of the holy Roman Empire and the conqueror sub- 
stituted for it the Confederation of the Rhine in order to bring 
about the subjugation of Great Britain, the only country 
which still held out against him. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld died in the same year and his son Ernest found him- 
self dispossessed of his duchy, which was however restored 
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to him through the good offices of the Emperor of Russia. For 
seven years, which included the campaigns of Wagram and 
Moscow, southern Germany became the cockpit of Europe. 
The French armies poured to and fro to fight at Wagram, 
Aspern, Liitzen, Bautzen and Leipsic. Contingents marched 
from Coburg and elsewhere to swell their ranks and serve the 
dictator. Of the 250 who went from Coburg to the Peninsula, 
only 18 returned. 

Yet there was a difference between their sufferings and 
those of the conquered countries to-day. The French Reg- 
dents or Commissaires were civil and reasonable, striving to 
protect the inhabitants from military depredations; the 
generals preserved the decencies of social intercourse ; Na 
leon himself, though rude and dictatorial, was not brutal. 

The book ends on a happier note of the marriage of 
Victoire to the Duke of Kent and the birth of the baby 
Victoria. It would gain by the addition of historical explana- 
tory notes, but on the whole it is a human and moving picture 
of a gallant and selfless woman. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY 


THE RED ARMy Moves. By Geoffrey Cox. (Gollancz, 16s) 
The Russo-Finnish War of November, 1939, to March, 1940, 
aroused bitter controversy, much of it justified by the great 
strategic issues involved, but much partizan in character; 
ideological in the worst sense; the product of that stasis 
which has brought endless evil in its train. To establish 
the truth about the causes of the Russo-Finnish War, to set 
the struggle in its strategic perspective, to ascertain the real 
facts about the campaign itself have been difficult tasks, but 
Mr. Cox has cleared the ground for good and all. 

In Finland the Russians primarily sought strategic safe- 
guards against Germany. The Finns fought for their estab- 
lished social and governmental order. The war was a tragedy, 
for fuller information and greater consideration on both sides 
could have averted it. The Russians conducted two wars. 
The first was to be an easy advance in which Finnish 
“workers,” “‘ freed’’ by the Soviet forces from ‘‘ White” 
oppression, would welcome their “ liberators.”” Second-class 
troops, inadequate preparations and a bad plan of campaign 
turned this war into a Russian disaster. The second was 
a major military effort against the main Finnish defences in 
the south—the so-called Mannerheim Line. This was magnifi- 
cently organised, admirably executed, and successful. 
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Mr. Cox pays tribute to the generalship and the superb 
fighting qualities of the Finns—qualities which won the 
admiration of all throughout the world whom political pre- 
conceptions did not blind. He writes not less generously 
about the bravery of the Russian soldiers. The early weeks 
of the German campaign against Russia testify to the insight 
and judgment which led him to the view that the Russian 
Army and Air Force constitute one of the great fighting 
organisations of the modern world. 


THE HOME FRONT 


THE WAR BEHIND THE WAR, 1914-1918. By Frank P. 
Chambers. (Faber, 16s. net.) The author of this valuable 
and most original book is a graduate of Cambridge University 
who now holds a professorial chair in the McGill University of 
Canada. He rightly perceives that the issue of the last great 
war was determined not only by the courage and resources 
of the vast armies that fought in the various theatres of 
conflict, but also by the attitudes and actions of the civil 
populations that supported and supplied them. He has 
therefore made it his business to examine the social and 
economic history of the belligerent countries during the four 
years of the war, and so to show how changes in the various 
home fronts affected the fortunes of the militant masses. 

Professor Chambers has done his work with exemplary 
diligence and skill. And it has obviously been a work of 
extraordinary difficulty. That he has succeeded in his great 
enterprise is evident from the way in which he shows how the 
British will to achieve victory and refusal to accept defeat 
carried the Empire’s peoples through to the final triumph ; 
how the French oscillated between the extreme of over- 
confidence and the extreme of despair, and then settled down 
to the calm resolution to see the business through ; how the 
Russian hosts perished through the corruption and incom- 
petence of their Germanised rulers ; how the Germans them- 
selves, starting with the assurance of speedy and complete 
victory, sank into confusion as all their plans went astray ; 
and how the German nation, long fed on falsehood, completely 
collapsed when the truth finally burst upon them. 


AN ELEVENTH-HOUR WARNING 


THE GERMAN FIFTH-COLUMN IN POLAND. (Hutchinson and 
Co., 2s. 6d.) This book, published for the Polish Ministry of 
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Information, is a monument of wisdom after the event. It jg 
based upon “a selection of depositions carefully assembled 
and classified in Paris during the six months from October, 
1939, to March, 1940.”’ In other words, it is a post-mortem 
inquest into the causes of the death of Poland in September, 
1939. It shows in detail how the Polish constitution had been 
entirely undermined by the subversive activities of 765,00 
Germans who, while professing loyalty to Poland, had been 
for many years preparing the way for a German conquest, 
Elaborately organised from Berlin, they permeated every 
department of Poland’s administration. 

Thus when, in September, 1939, the German tanks and air- 
craft roared across the Polish frontier, their confederates 
within the doomed Republic were ready to receive and assist 
them :— 

““ Wherever Germans were to be found, whether in the 
west or the east, whether in large or small numbers, they 
fired at the Polish soldiers at night, they burned down the 
buildings in which the troops were quartered, they cut the 
telephone wires. Often disguised as Polish soldiers. or 
even as officers, the trouble-makers attacked and dis- 
organised the rear. They signalled details of Polish dis- 
positions with the aid of coloured rockets. They am- 
bushed the Polish troops, and frequently mixed mustard- 
liquid in the water they provided for washing purposes.” 

The book is profoundly depressing as a record of successful 
villainy; but it is also extremely valuable as a warning to 
menaced countries. 


THE OTHER LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 


THE ODyssEY OF HOMER TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK. 
By T. E. Shaw. (N.Y. Oxford University Press, ros. 6d) 
Lawrence of Arabia possessed a curious double personality. 
He is known to everyone as the brilliant military and diplo 
matic genius who served with marked distinction undet 
Wingate and Allenby during the last war, playing a major 
part in winning the support of the Arabs for the Allied cause. 
He is less well known as the accomplished scholar who, after 
gaining high honours in the Oxford classical schools, won a 
fellowship in All Souls’ College, and pursued archeological 
research in the Middle East. 

His wanderings in Mediterranean lands gave him a fellow- 
feeling for the errant Ulysses whose wide meanderings and 
marvellous adventures are told in the twenty-four books of 
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the Odyssey, formerly attributed to Homer, but now assigned 
to a much later writer, not necessarily of the same name! 
Lawrence—who in 1927 changed his name to Shaw—spent the 
leisure hours of four years in turning the Odyssey into English 
prose. The result of his labours was first published in 1932. 
Here it is re-printed in a sumptuous new edition specially 
designed by Mr. Bruce Rogers. 

There is little need now to stress the excellence of Law- 
rence’s version. It was universally acclaimed on its first 
appearance nine years ago as masterly. As a monument to 
Lawrence’s genius this Odyssey will outlast even The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom. 


THE REFORMATION 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By F. M. Powicke. (Oxford 
University Press, 6s.) Mr. Powicke has here reprinted an 
essay written for the fourth volume of European Civilisation, 
its Origin and Development, edited by E. Eyre, and published 
in 1936 by the Oxford University Press. 

In Mr. Powicke’s view, the Reformation, as first carried out 
by the King with the consent, tacit or avowed, of his clergy 
and people, had as its main principle a united nation and 
church. Sir Thomas More died for the unity of Christendom, 
which meant that the realm of England could not refuse 
obedience to the See of Rome, while Latimer held that the 
Catholic Church, of which he considered himself a member, 
“is in all the world and has not his (sic) foundation in Rome 
only.”’ 

As Edward, Mary and Elizabeth succeeded their father, 
controversies grew and differences sharpened. We are left 
with the impression that, glaring as were his faults, Henry saw 
more clearly and acted more consistently than any of his 
children. Yet from those troubled years, which there is no 
space here to comment on, there has emerged in the Church of 
England “‘ the most striking example of the capacity of insti- 
tutions to maintain an unbroken, almost complete, continuity 
of structure while undergoing a thorough change in spirit.” 
In that respect, it represents the genius of Englishmen. 


REMINISCENCES 


“1 JUDGMENT RESERVED. The Reminiscences of the Right 
Honourable Sir Henry Slesser, late Lord Justice of Appeal. 
ol}(Hutchinsons, 18s., Illustrated.) These memoirs cover the 
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period 1906-1941 during which Henry Slesser moved on and 
up from the position of a young member of the Fabian 
Society, through the stages of legal adviser to the Labour 
Party, several times defeated candidate for Parliament, K.C, 
and Solicitor-General, to his final position as a Lord Justice 
in the Court of Appeal. Many politicians, chiefly of the 
Labour Party, and many legal celebrities such as Avo 
Darling, McCardie, Birkenhead and Scrutton make their brief 
appearance on the scene and go their ways—in silence. At 
first dip the reader is tempted to hope that here is one of those 
volumes of reminiscences by eminent legal luminaries cop. 
taining the quintessence of long experience and affording a 
rich feast of all the appropriate courses with their attendant 
delights, but further examination shows that we have been 
deceived by the menu, the wine list, and the lists of guests, 
for there is little here of caviare and appropriate dishes to 
follow, no sparkle of champagne or conversation. 

It is not questioned that the author did in fact during his 
long and distinguished career contribute to the establishment 
of principles and to progress in the sphere of religious and| 
political effort, but one is constrained to wonder what made| 
the writing of this book worth while. 


LAST SEPTEMBER IN ENGLAND 


REPORT ON ENGLAND. By Ralph Ingersoll. (Lane, 7s. 6d) 
Mr. Ralph Ingersoll, the editor and publisher of the New 
York evening newspaper P.M., visited England last Sep 
tember, and this volume contains an account of the i impres- 
sions he gathered during a strenuous fortnight in this country. 
He was the first American newspaper owner to fly 3,000 miles 
across the Atlantic in order to see for himself how we in 
Britain were faring during last autumn’s heavy night raids. 
A keen observer and sympathetic to our cause, he worked 
hard while here, saw much and talked to many people. 
Exceptional official facilities smoothed his path. What Mr. 
Ingersoll saw and heard can naturally bring little fresh 
knowledge to us who were living through the experiences he 
encountered as a visitor. Nor should we all agree with the 
proportions of the picture Mr. Ingersoll sketches. The blitz, 
for example, bulks too large to be quite in perspective, 
even for those of us who went through it; and few well- 
informed people would assent to what he describes as his 
‘biggest news ’’—‘‘ that in the month of September, between 


Saturday, 7th, and Sunday, 15th September, Hitler —_ 
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took London—and didn’t know it.” The autumn’s real air 


= peril came earlier, during the daylight raids; not when the 
our Germans started the indiscriminate night attacks which were 


cc} 4 confession of the Luftwaffe’s failure in their main pur- 

: se. But despite such points where opinions will differ, 
the | this is an interesting little book—not least for the light it 
throws on the American attitude to the war last autumn— 
and welcome as a record of how we appeared at a time of 
At | gzeat strain to an eye-witness who was both enterprising and 
friendly. 


1g a THE RED ENSIGN 


THE BATTLE OF THE SEAS: THE FIGHTING MERCHANTMEN. 
asts | BY Sir Archibald Hurd. (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) 

’} In this small and admirably illustrated volume, Sir Archibald 
Hurd tells of the men and ships to whom we in this island owe 
, his | OUT lives. A clear map shows our shipping routes far-flung 


DO NOT 
6a) “PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE” 
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across the oceans, snaking from continent to continent and 
converging in thick lines on the ports and harbours of Britain, 
The ships on these routes are the targets of the enemy, the 
grey sheep of the seas which the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Air Force protect on their journeys. But the Merchant Na 
does not stand by, waiting for others to defend them. They 
strike gallantly and often successfully on their own account; 
and Sir Archibald quotes thrilling instances from earlier wars 
showing that this has always been the British merchant 
seaman’s tradition. The Merchant Navy also contributes 
worthy vessels and sons to the Royal Navy. The Rawalpind; 
and Jervis Bay are two well-known names in this great and 
goodly company. There are some sorry pages telling of the 
blind wilful neglect of British shipping by a succession of 
Governments during the shabby years between the wars. 


A NEW ZEALAND NOVEL 


SACKCLOTH FOR SUSAN. By Rosemary Rees. (Chapman and 
Hall, 7s. 6d.) The distinctive New Zealand novelist has yet 
to appear. It would be interesting, with proper space and 
time, to explore this subject. In the meantime, however, we 
have a New Zealand novel under review in the new work of 
Miss Rosemary Rees. It is worth reviewing both on its own 
merits and for the light it throws upon that mystery of the 
unborn New Zealand masterpiece. The story concerns a 
young girl, Susan Garth, the motherless daughter of a wealthy 
sheep-farmer. She is headstrong, intelligent and unhappy, 
and she concentrates her dissatisfaction upon her father and 
the man who loves her—rebelling, in fact, against the 
masculinity of her backblocks environment. The psycho- 
logical development of the girl is handled very well. She 
springs to life under Miss Rees’ sympathetic and knowledge- 
able pen. But then the story rounds itself off, Susan discovers 
the error of her ways, marries, lives happily ever after. 

In real New Zealand life Susan Garth would have been 
heading for tragedy and would have found it. It is, however, 
a novel that is well worth reading at the present time. 


CHRONICLES OF THE WAR 


THE FIFTH QUARTER. By Philip P. Graves. (Hutchinson, 
gs. 6d.) CHRONOLOGY OF FAILURE. By Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) In this volume Mr. Graves 
carries his well-known history of the war through the fourth 
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quarter of 1940. Militarily and in the air he ranges over the 
first period of night-bombing, the Greek war in its most 
successful phase and the beginnings of General Wavell’s 
superb campaign in Libya down to the fall of Bardia. At sea, 
his account covers the Taranto attack which crippled the 
Italian navy and various minor though important phases of 
the naval war and the German attack on shipping, including 
the ever-memorable fight of the Jervis Bay and her heroic 
commander, Captain Fogarty Fegen (whose V.C. would 
have rejoiced the entire country had it not unhappily been 
posthumous) against the Admiral Scheer. Most of the 
important events of the war at home, in the Dominions, and 
abroad are recorded with Mr. Graves’ usual ease and admirable 
sense of proportion. The purist may object that the plural 
of the word “ hand-out”’ is ‘‘ hand-outs”’ and not (as on 
page 41) “ hands-out’’—a term with a most unpleasant 
ring. But this is the merest trifle in a volume which main- 
tains as a whole the high standard of its precedessors. 

Chronology of Failure is a day-by-day account of the main 
events of last year’s spring campaign in the Low Countries 
and France, reprinted, with some changes, from the American 
quarterly Foreign Affairs. Mr. Armstrong, the distinguished 
editor of Foreign Affairs, describes it as no more than “ an 
advance catalogue of the materials which historians—if 
there are to be historians—will later on examine and re 
examine.” We in this country are quite confident that there 
will be historians ; and—as those know best who have already 
used the chronology in its Foreign Affairs form—as confident 
that such historians will attach high value to this extremely 
careful, accurate, perspicuous and well-proportioned piece of 
work. Three chapters possess more general interest. An 
introductory chapter sketches briefly the atmosphere of 
anxiety, uncertainty, political dissension and intrigue in 
which Hitler struck in May, 1940. The last chapter contains 
in effect an exhortation and a plea to the American people to 
learn from the tragic history of France. The penultimate 
chapter analyses briefly some of the main causes of France's 
fall. ‘‘ Not only was Germany superior to France in weight 
of metal, weight of man power, and numbers of ’planes, 
she was also superior in initiative and organisation.” The 
italics are ours ; for in these respects we, too, still have much 
to learn. : 
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